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The End of 1932 — 


The year 1932 ends today. It is a good riddance. 
In an economic sense it has been probably the worst 
year in the history of the United States. The volume 
of production and commerce has been almost 50 per 
cent less than in the peak year 1929. The riches of 


most of the rich, after three years of depression, have - 


been mostly or entirely wiped out. Agriculture has 
been almost prostrate. Millions normally employed in 
industry have been unemployed and in want. : 

It is gratifying to be able, at the end of this terrible 
year, to cite evidences that the tide is turning. In 
June, July and August railroad freight car loadings, 
the best single measure of total production and com- 
merce, were 54 per cent less than in the corresponding 
months of 1929. Throughout the fall and winter 
months, although general business has continued to 
be very bad, its trend, as measured by freight car 
loadings, has been upward, and there seems to be 
reason to hope and expect that this upward trend will 
continue in 1933. With conditions what they still are, 
however, it is but too plain that to cause business to 
continue to improve, and finally to restore prosperity, 
will require the exercise of sound sense, intelligence, 
energy, courage and cooperation by leaders in public 
life and in business and by every class of the people. 


A Time for National Humility 


Our problems may well be approached with deep 
humility, because the developments that have occurred 
within the last decade, and especially within the last 
three years, probably reflect more discredit upon almost 
every class of the American people than those that ever 
occurred in any other equal period in their history. 
Ten years ago we were recovering from a period of 
depression and entering a period of revival of great 
promise. General conditions at that time, somewhat 
more than four years after the end of the Great War, 
were so favorable that for seven years afterward, 
while many other nations were in distress, most of the 
people of this country enjoyed what seemed to be 
unprecedented prosperity. 

In spite, however, of our vast material advantages 
and of our self-acknowledged superiority of intelli- 
gence, we engaged in the greatest saturnalia of reckless 
government and private expenditures and of specula- 
tion that ever occurred on earth. Almost the only 
kind of leadership our people had in public or private 


life during this period was leadership that encouraged 
them to try to tax, speculate and spend themselves 
rich. Those who should have been their leaders in 
educating themselves and adopting sound public and 
private economic policies incited them to follow exactly 
the opposite course, and sought to take advantage of their 
folly to enrich themselves. The industrial, commercial 
and financial debacle which began three years ago was 
the result, and most of the blind leaders of the blind 
were buried in the ruins with their victims. 

During the three years of depression that have en- 
sued those who showed the lack of economic intelli- 
gence and the economic foolhardiness that finally 
destroyed the nation’s prosperity, have shown almost 
an equal lack of economic intelligence, and almost none 
of the fairweather courage, that they showed in getting 
us into trouble. High and low, whether in public or 
private life, most of us seem to have been stricken with 
a paralysis of both our minds and our morale. Most 
public men have been playing the fiddle of politics 
while, economically speaking, the nation has been 
burning. Most business men have been waiting for 
everybody else to do something to “improve condi- 
tions,” and complaining because they did not do it. 
Most labor leaders have been seeking six-hour day 
legislation to increase the expenses of industries that 
have not enough earnings to pay operating expenses at 
current rates of wages. Numerous classes have been 
seeking gigantic subsidies from public treasuries al- 
ready exhausted because of the present inability of 
the people to pay enough taxes to balance local, state 
and national government budgets. And so the depres- 
sion has dragged its weary length along, with condi- 
tions growing steadily worse, from October 1, 1929, 
to September 1, 1932. 


The Problems of 1933 


Now we face 1933. What are we all going to do 
this year? It is a striking illustration of the continuing 
economic illiteracy and imbecility of the American 
people that the country is being flooded with the litera- 
ture of the cult of Technocracy, and that it is being 
eagerly read and discussed. History continues to 
repeat itself. Prosperity causes reckless government 
and private expenditures and speculation. These cause 
depression, destruction of incomes and property values, 
and unemployment. These breed fanatics and quacks 
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who peddle nostrums that disregard all economic ex- 
perience and every economic principle. Desperate, 
ignorant people in one crisis widely accept the patent 
medicine of free silver, and in another gulp down the 
patent medicine of Technocracy. Forty years ago we 
were told that we could be saved only by repudiating 
our debts with fiat money. Now we are told we can 
be saved only by reducing hours of work, limiting 
production, and abolishing the “price system” in order 
that we may not be overwhelmed with so much food, 
raiment and shelter that we shall have to go hungry, 
unclothed and unsheltered. While the technocrats pro- 
claim the failure of the “price system” as the main 
cause of our economic collapse, they significantly avoid 
suggesting in intelligible language any substitute for 
the only system of exchange that ever has served since 
barter became impracticable. 

Meanwhile, what are those who have some economic 
intelligence, and ought to have some courage, going to 
do in 1933? The outstanding problems that must be 
solved in order to restore prosperity are well known. 
First, local, ‘state and national government budgets 
must be balanced by sufficiently reducing government 
expenditures to make it possible for taxpayers to pay 
them. Second, the budgets of business concerns must 
be balanced by making their expenses less than their 
earnings if their earnings cannot be made more than 
their expenses. Third, employees must consent to work 
for what employers can afford to pay if employers 
cannot afford to pay what employees think they should 
receive. Fourth, a balance must be re-established 
between the purchasing power of farmers and other 
producers of raw materials and of producers of trans- 
portation services and manufactured goods, either by 
reducing the cost of transportation and manufacturing 
or by increasing the price of producers of raw materials. 
Fifth, credit facilities for those who need credit to 
do business must be provided by banks and other 
financial institutions, even at some risk to these insti- 
tutions, if bankers as well as those who need credit 
are going to be able to stay in business. 


Will Our “Leaders” Lead? 


The solution of these problems is, as we have said, 
going to require the exercise of good sense, courage, 
intelligence and a spirit of co-operation by all classes 
of people, high and low. If others are going to show 
these qualities they will have to be given able and 
courageous leadership by men in public and private 
life who have accepted and hold positions which they 
can show they are fit for only if by showing they are 
willing to do the work, take the risks, and, if necessary, 
make the sacrifices required of real leaders. The 
people must be led. They must be educated -regarding 
the nation’s economic problems, through every possible 
channel and in every possible way, because, unless 
educated, they cannot be led along safe paths to the 
destination of prosperity. 

Have those who should be their leaders the brains 
and courage to say the things, do the work and spend 
the money necessary to carry on the war for sound 
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policies in government and business that must be car- 
ried on if the widespread propaganda for unsound 
policies is to be defeated? The people can be led to 
the destination of prosperity only by men who do not 
seek merely their own political preferment or private 
profit, but by men-who have enough economic intelli- 
gence to recognize the fact that the prosperity of all 
industries must be restored if the prosperity of any 
is to be restored, and that mere self-seeking leadership 
in any industry will merely delay the restoration of 
prosperity in that and every other industry. 

One of the most acute of all our problems is the 
railroad problem, because the railroads are not only 
confronted, as other industries are, with conditions 
due to the depression, but are having the danger of 
their ruin greatly increased by the most unfair, gov- 
ernment-aided and cutthroat competition to which any 
industry in this country ever was subjected. It is 
not enough for the solution of this problem for public 
men, business men and labor leaders piously to concede 
that the railways have been and are being very badly 
treated and are in bad shape, and that something ought 
to be done about it. Legislation should be promptly 
passed by the national and state governments which 
will give the railways, as far as fair legislation can, 
equality of opportunity with their competitors. The 
railways must be enabled to make passenger and freight 
rates which, under changed economic conditions, traffic 
can bear. To this end railway wages must be reduced 
to a level comparable with the reduced incomes and 
wages prevailing, or which may prevail in future, in 
other industries. If the railways are to stay in busi- 
ness their budget must be balanced, as must the budgets 
of our governments and of other industries. In other 
words, our railroad problem, like all our other great 
problems, must be removed from the field of polite 
and futile discussion to that of definite action, if any 
real progress toward its solution is to be made. 


Why Depression Has Continued 


The present depression has been due to causes similar 
to those of other depressions, and it has been so pro- 
tracted and deepened because of the lack, in high places 
and in low, in public and private life, of the intelligence 
and courage to tackle the economic readjustments re- 
quired to terminate it. Probably never in the history 
of the country was so much cowardice shown by those 
from whom courage was needed in saying and doing 
the things that ought to be said and done. Statesman- 
ship has sunk to the level of the meanest intelligence 
and selfishness. Most financial and business leaders 
have acted as if they were completely cowed by the 
abundant evidence of their own mistakes and as if 
fearful to do anything more lest they would make more 
mistakes. The millions who pay taxes have thus far 
tamely allowed themselves to be beaten in almost every 
contest by those who live upon taxes. Most of the 
American people seem to have gone so soft, in an era 
of joy riding, moving movies and howling thousands 
at foot ball games, that they have become unable to 
even face, must less struggle against, stern realities. 
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In a period of the hugest expenditures for education 
ever known we seem to have become almost completely 
uneducated in regard to the things necessary to running 
our businesses and making a living. 

If there ever will be a day when we should all 
resume the old practice of making New Year’s reso- 
lutions, that day will be tomorrow—and if we all 
make all of them that we should, and carry them out, 
we will all have a mighty busy New Year’s day and 
a mighty busy 1933; and if we do these things we won't 
spend much of the new year as we have spent most of 
recent years, either. 


Uniform Boring of Ties 


Like many other railway supply companies, the pro- 
ducers of crossties can look only to the railways for 
their market. The railways are to all practical pur- 
poses their only customers. The railways must, there- 
fore, bear all costs of operation and a reasonable 
profit if they are to be assured of adequate supplies 
of ties when they need them. They have a very direct 
incentive, therefore, to co-operate with those who pro- 
duce their crossties in every practicable and reasonable 
way that will lower the cost of production and improve 
the quality of the finished product. 

One of the most difficult problems confronting a tie 
producer arises from the varying requirements of 
different railways. In part, this is due to differences 
in traffic and other fixed conditions; in part, it is also 
the result of conflicting opinions of officers of the 
different roads. In part, this latter variation was 
eliminated several years ago through the formulation 
by the American Railway Engineering Association of 
a standard specification for crossties which ‘set up 
uniform sizes and fixed tolerances as to dimensions, 
defects, etc. These specifications, so far as followed, 
have promoted uniformity in production. 

In recent months, however, the marked reduction in 
railway buying has left many ties in the hands of the 
producers. Normally, these producers treat these ties 
when they are properly seasoned and they can then 
hold them in their yards indefinitely awaiting sale. 
Of late years, however, a new difficulty has arisen by 
reason of the growing tendency of the roads to require 
that their ties be bored for spiking before treatment. 
This added operation imposes little hardship except 
for the fact that there is no uniformity in the location 
of the spiking holes in the tie plates, which the boring 
of the ties must match, with the result that a tie bored 
for one road may not fit the tie plate punching of 
another road. The result is that a tie producing com- 
pany that desires to treat ties held in stock awaiting 
sale to prevent their decay must either bore the ties 
for one arrangement of spiking and take a chance of 
selling the ties to a road using that particular spacing, 
or forego the benefit of pre-boring at all. Either 
alternative is objectionable. 

To correct this situation, the Railway Tie Associa- 
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tion has appointed a committee of three, two of whom 
are prominent railway officers, to study this subject 
and determine the possibility of securing the adoption 
of some standard plan for boring ties which will be 
acceptable to all or to at least a majority of the roads. 
This objective has much to commend it. It deserves 
the hearty support of the railroads. 


Faster Freight Train Operation 


“There isn’t a single slow freight train left on our 
railroad.” This statement, recently made by an opera- 
ting officer of a middle western railway and substanti- 
ated by examination of the road’s train records, 
expresses simply and concisely the most striking and 
far-reaching improvement in railroad service which has 
ever been made. The “drag freight” is rapidly becom- 
ing a thing of the past, while fast freight schedules have 
been and are being applied to the movement of even 
coarse non-perishable commodities. Furthermore, this 
speeding up of all freight train operations is not a local 
development but an improvement of national scope. 

Some weeks ago, in connection with the preparation 
of the December 3 issue of Railway Age, the editorial 
department had occasion to address an inquiry to the 
operating departments of a large number of railways 
to determine the extent to which the railways in recent 
years have reduced the time in transit of all kinds of 
freight through the speeding up of train schedules. 
The response from railways in all parts of the country 
was not only gratifying but arresting in its disclosures. 
The responses to our inquiry showed that full days 
have been cut off the schedules of freight trains opera- 
ting over considerable distances, and that the schedules 
of freight trains operating only a few hundred miles 
have been reduced by many hours. 

What has made possible the cutting in half, in many 
cases, of the time required to move freight by rail from 
one city to another? Probably the fundamental enabling 
factor has been the readiness of railway officers and 
employees to adapt themselves to the new conditions in 
the transportation business which make speed, and still 
more speed, the primary consideration in the routing 
of traffic. Secondarily, the railways have had at their 
command facilities for fast freight transportation, the 
full capacity of which they had never before called 
upon. There are plenty of instances of railways now 
doing things which only a short time ago many of their 
own officers thought to be utterly impossible. This 
leads to the conclusion that fully as important as the 
improvement in freight train service is the present dis- 
position of their officers and employees to call into daily 
use the full power of their equipment. 

Freight train schedules even faster than those of 
today are readily possible. New methods—particularly 
those designed to reduce terminal delays—will bring 
some further acceleration. New equipment and better 
use of existing equipment will do the rest. And the end 
—increased traffic—probably will justify the means. 
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Visible Stock-Record Equipment 
on the Grand Trunk Western 


FTER nine years’ experience, stores officers of the 
A Canadian National have lost none of their en- 

thusiasm for bin record cards, bin pricing and a 
visible card system of permanent stock records. In- 
stead, this three-cornered system, which, taken together, 
has no exact counterpart on any other railway, is claimed 
to have been a factor of much importance in effecting a 
reduction of 65 per cent in the money tied up in unap- 
plied material on the Grand Trunk Western since 1923, 
and similar reductions on the other lines of the Canadian 
National. It is also said to be proving of special help 
at present in operating the stores with curtailed forces. 


A Record at Each Bin 


The bin or shelf cards get their names from the fact 
that they provide a record of stock which is maintained 
at each bin where material is stored. They are made of 
light-weight cardboard, 3 in. wide by 4 in. long, with a 
space across the top for the name of the item and the 
price, and vertical columns in which to show the number 
of items in stock, the number of items received and the 
number of items issued whenever a movement in the 
stock occurs. Inside the storehouses, the cards, one for 
each kind of material, are kept in metal slides fastened to 
the inner surface of the side walls or top of the bins 
or shelves, whichever is most convenient, the idea being 
to keep the cards adjacent to the material. Since weather 
and other conditions make this impracticable for out- 
side material, the cards for such items are placed in open- 
top tin boxes, which are kept in the offices where the 
stockmen are located. It is the duty of the stockman to 
make a notation on each card whenever items are added 
or taken from the stock, showing, in each case, the 
quantity added or subtracted, and, at stock-taking points, 
or the end of the month, the new balance is. noted. This 
process is continued until both sides of the card are filled, 
when the old card is replaced. The stockman is re- 
quired to check the card against the material periodically 
and to identify the certified balances with a check mark. 

Bin pricing is the arrangement by which the prices of 
the materials issued by the stores to fill requisitions re- 
ceived from all sources are taken from prices marked 





C.N. Stores Control Methods 


Popularity of card records for keep- 
ing stock unimpaired after nine years 
of service on Grand Trunk Western 


on the shelf cards and applied to the requisitions by the 
stockman who handles the material, and is contrasted 
with the practice of performing the pricing operations in 
the storekeeper’s offices from price books, where clerks 
have had no experience with material and, in many 
cases, have difficulty identifying material. The unit 
prices of the material are computed in the storekeeper’s 
office and are posted by the stockman in the upper right- 
hand corner of the shelf card by erasing or crossing out 
the old price and inserting the new figure. The latest 
invoice price, reduced to a unit, is used except with 
items where an average price or a price in some other 


unit is required. For example, rough lumber is priced 
on the basis of 1000 ft. 


Cards for Permanent Records 


The visible scheme of permanent stock records is em- 
ployed by the road in the place of stock books. This 
system uses flexible cards 5 in. wide by 8 in. long. A 
description of the material is printed across the top of 
each card where spaces are also provided in which to 
show the quantity on hand at annual inventory, the unit 
price and the total value. Below this is shown the pur- 
pose of the material, the class number and also the 
number of the section of the store and the bin in which 
the material is stored. Each side of the card is ruled 
to provide a monthly record of the stock for two years, 
showing the quantity on hand each month, the quantity 
due and the quantity received. Above this record are 
spaces in which to report the issues made in each month 
of the two-year period, with the accumulated totals for 
three months, six months, nine months and twelve 
months, while provision is made at the bottom of each 
card to show the average monthly consumption, the sur- 
plus and the minimum amount of stock to be maintained, 
as well as instructions governing the movement or dis- 
position of the stock. 

These cards, up to 65 in number, are hinged to metal 
panels so that they normally lie flat and expose only that 
part of the card showing the description, the rest of the 
card being reached by swinging back the overlapping 
cards. These panels are stencilled at the end with a 
number of the class of material considered and are car- 
ried in steel cabinets, one cabinet for each section of the 
stores in charge of a stockman. The larger cabinets have 
drawers and shelves and a flat top for desk use, and are 
equipped with casters so that they can be moved from 
bin to bin as monthly stock or annual inventory is taken. 
The trays can also be removed from the cabinet for 
separate handling. 


Colored Markers for Surplus 


Completing the visible record is a system of colored 
cards and markers, each imparting special information 
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about the material. A blue card, equal in size to the 
yellow panel cards, is employed as a divider between dif- 
ferent classes of material where cards for more than one 
class of material are contained in a panel. In the center 
of the exposed edge of each panel card is a hole, % in. 
in diameter, and a pink card inserted behind the panel 
card so that the color shows through the hole indicates 
that the item is to be supplied by manufacture or repair 
in the company shops. On the other hand, a green card 
inserted behind the panel card so that the color shows 
through the hole indicates that a purchase order is to be 
placed to replenish the stock of the item so marked. 
The panels are taken to the stockkeeper’s office after 
the pink and green cards have been inserted, where the 
requisition clerks note only the panel cards so marked 
when preparing requisitions for new material. 

Five other markers are employed to show the condi- 
tion of the stock, each consisting of a clip about % in. 
square which is attached to the visible edge of each 
panel card. If there is a surplus, a yellow clip is at- 
tached to the card. If a surplus has been reported to 
the general storekeeper, a red clip is used. If material 
has been in stock for a year or more and, after being 
investigated again, is being held at the request of the 
consuming department, a black clip is attached to the 
card. On the other hand, a brown clip on a card indi- 
cates that the material was ordered specially, but not 
called for, while a gray clip indicates that the material 
consists of specially-ordered items which have been re- 
ported to the stores accountant and which is embodied 
in a statement sent quarterly to the vice-president of the 
department ordering the material. All the markers on the 
panel cards remain in place until the stock is normalized, 
during which time it is the duty of the supervisory of- 
ficers to make periodic investigations to promote the dis- 
position of the surplus. 

Incident upon the curtailment of forces caused by the 
depression and the temporary impracticability of reliev- 
ing the stores of this material, the equipment of stock 
control and stores operation was recently enlarged upon 
by introducing a blank red card of the same size as 
the shelf cards and placing these with the shelf card in 
every bin. If material has been inactive during the 
current month, the holder will contain the red card, 
thereby making it unnecessary for the stockkeeper to 
spend time studying the material during the month or 
considering the item when taking monthly inventory. 
As soon as the stock again becomes active, the red card 
is removed. 

Canadian National officers point out that it is not only 





Taking Inventory at Battle 
Creek, Mich., by Transfer- 
ring Balances from Shelf 
Cards to Panel Stock Cards 


The Stock Cards in Panels, the Black Dots 
being Colored Markers on the Cards Indi- 
cating Surplus 
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desirable to have a system of stock control that will 
maintain interest, facilitate the work and develop a feel- 
ing of responsibility in the local forces down to the 
stockman but which will also facilitate the work of sys- 
tem officers who have too large a territory to be able 
to spend undue time at each point studying physical con- 
ditions of thousands of different items of stock and who 
are constantly confronted with the need of developing 
quickly various information about the stock. The prob- 
lem of control on the Grand Trunk Western, where the 
visible card system was first installed, is indicated by the 
figures in the table on the next page showing the number 
of items and the location of the material in June, 1932. 

The bin cards, particularly those employed inside the 
store, are said to require but a moment of the stockman’s 
time to mark, and serve several ends. The possibility of 
a local or general stores officer appearing at any moment 
and checking the quantities of material in the bins with 
the shelf cards encourages the stockman to watch the 
material closely and the convenient record, which the 
shelf card gives each movement of the stock, is con- 
sidered a further aid in stock control by providing a 
constant reminder of the conditions in each bin. It gives 
the supervisor a quick check on the attentiveness of the 
stockkeeper and contributes to a rapid and intelligent 
study of those items of material which the local store- 
keeper and the visiting shop officer or assistant supply 
officer question as they pass through the stores. 

The purposes behind the shelf card are not fully met 
where outside material is concerned because of the im- 
practicability of posting the cards adjacent to the ma- 
terial. In these sections, appearances indicate less 
promptness in posting movements of stock on the cards 
and less frequency in checking the actual material on 
hand, but they are in constant use by the stockkeepers. 
They are almost always referred to when shop men in- 
quire at the storekeeper’s office for information about 
the quantities of materials available. In connection with 
both inside and outside materials, the cards dispense with 
the time necessary to count or weigh the material in the 
bins at monthly inventory periods as this work is per- 
formed throughout the month in the stockkeeper’s spare 
time. 


More Accurate Pricing 


Since the bin or shelf cards are marked with the price 
of the material, they enlist the service of the stockmen 
who handle the material in detecting irregularities or in- 
accuracies in prices, and are said to promote economy in 
the use of material as a natural consequence of the im- 


The Shelf Cards for Out- 

side Materials are Kept 

Tin Boxes—Stockman Pric 
ing Requisitions 





























A Sample Panel Card for the Permanent Record, the Figures Above 
the Cross-Lines in the “Received” Column Representing the 
Quantity and Those Below, the Order Number 


pression the prices of some materials make upon the 
shop supervisors when called to their attention by the 
stockman. The shelf cards also serve as the medium of 
pricing the requisitions for material. The theory be- 
hind this practice is that the pricing of requisitions can 
be performed with more accuracy and with more econ- 
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In practice, a prescribed time is set for taking the 
monthly inventory of the different classes of stock and 
at this time the panel card cabinet is moved from bin 
to bin in the proper section, during which one man calls 
off the balances marked on the shelf cards and the stock- 
man records the figure on the panel cards. When the 
panels reach the office, a clerk has only to refer to the 
cards marked with green or pink cards in preparing 
orders for material, and only to cards carrying yellow 
markers to prepare the surplus lists. The latter is sub- 
mitted to the general storekeeper from all stores suf- 
ficiently ahead of the arrival of purchase requisitions 
so that the data can be transferred to a surplus stock 
record of the visible type in the general storekeeper’s 
office for use in checking all requisitions before they are 
submitted to the purchasing officer. 

The markers remain on the panel cards until the 
status of the stock is changed and are clearly visible at 
any time, either for the purpose of inspection, study or 
for the preparation of routine or special lists. With the 
cards in panels of 65 each, the stockman need not ex- 
perience interruptions that were common when the 
stock books containing many times that number of items 
were temporarily out of his possession, and it is also 
possible to distribute the inventory work among several 
clerks, when necessary. Panels selected at random from 








Number of Items and Location of Material, Grand Trunk Western, June, 1932 


On Hand, Inside Outside 

Stores Items Kind of Stock June, 1932 Stock Stock 

Port Huron, Mich.... 8,353 Car, freight and coach.......sccccececcereccecs $154,030 $71,000 $83,030 
ME saseeses 6,500 Motive power and Car........ccceececcccccecees 28,889 26,000 2,889 
Durand, Mich. ..... 5,200 Motive power and Car... ..eeeeeeeeececesseeeees 20,749 16,000 4,749 
Battle Creek, Mich... 21,000 General store, motive power and car, telegraph ~ 
and telephone, maintenance of way........+.-+- 353,433 200,000 153,433 

Durand, Mich. ..... 1,900 Motor cars, posts, piling and timber, etc.......... 47,683 6,000 41,683 








omy by those who handle the material than by price 
clerks who are not in contact with the material. The 
stockman is expected to apply the unit price and make 
any necessary revisions in the quantity of material shown 
on requisitions at the time the material is issued, thus 
eliminating inaccuracies likely to occur in the office as 
a result of faulty descriptions on the requisitions or other 
irregularities. The practice also eliminates all office 
detail in connection with the pricing, with the excep- 
tion of computing by comptometer the total cost of the 
material issued on the basis of the prices reported. The 
bin pricing at Battle Creek, Mich., has dispensed with 
the need of two clerks in the main office without in- 
creasing the warehouse payroll. 


Prefer Cards to Stock Books 


Numerous advantages are claimed for the road’s per- 
manent system of stock records. There are no blank 
stock-book pages to make the records cumbersome, and 
the system permits the re-arrangement of the records of 
individual items of material.at any time without de- 
facing records or causing confusion. This flexibility is 
accomplished without the risk of misplacing records, 
typical of a loose card system. The record of any item 
can be located instantly and, when found, affords an un- 
usually complete record of the stock, since it carries not 
only the record of stock on hand, stock due and received 
at stated periods, but also a long record of consumption 
and other information required, valuable not only for 
routine control, but also readily available for various 
other purposes. The convenient form in which the 
records are assembled and the quick picture which the 
markers give of the stock are also said to save much 
time in the stores operations and to encourage the study 
of the stock records by all concerned. 





the cabinets illustrate the fund of information available 
at a single glance. One panel containing a record of 
55 items of train supplies carried 4 green cards indicat- 
ing replenishment orders, 20 red markers indicating re- 
ported surplus, one gray marker indicating special ma- 
terial reported for disposition, 10 black markers indicat- 
ing inactive items held at the request of the using de- 
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A Sectional View of One of the Card Panels, Showing How 
the Record is Prepared and Photostated to Serve as 
the Annual Inventory Record 
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partments, and 6 yellow markers indicating unreported 
surplus. Another panel containing 55 cards on pipe 
fittings carried 16 green and 1 red marker, while a third 
panel containing a record of 55 items of engine forg- 
ings carried 16 red, 12 black and 3 yellow markers. 


Speeds Annual Inventory 


The panel-card arrangement is especially popular at 
annual inventory periods by eliminating a great deal of 
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A Sample Shelf Card Showing a Record of Each 

Change in Stock, the Figures Above Each Cross-Line 

Representing the Quantity Ordered or Received and 
Those Below, the Order Number 


time ordinarily required in. preparing lists of the material 
on hand. A short cut is accomplished by photostating the 
panel cards. The procedure at inventory time is to 
count, weigh or measure each item of stock on hand and 
mark the bin or shelf card in blue pencil. As soon as a 
section is completed, the stockman passes through the 
section and transfers the true balance and the latest unit 
price from each bin card to a space in the right-hand 
corner of the panel cards, on the same line with the 
description of the item, this space being reserved for 
the annual inventory record and forming a part of the 
visible data of each panel card while lying flat in the 
panel. 

After the panels are completed, they pass to a comp- 
tometer operator who computes the total value of each 
item of stock on hand and enters it on the panel card 
opposite the unit price. A blank card carrying the 
total for each panel and the storekeeper’s certification 
of the stock on hand is attached to the bottom of each 
panel and the panels in sets of three are then photo- 
stated. After being trimmed to size, the prints, which 
are numbered serially, are bound with a_ photostatic 
copy of a summary statement and are submitted with 
typewritten records of materials received and not in- 
voiced, and material invoiced and not received, etc., as 
the annual inventory. 
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It has been estimated that the work of bringing the 
panel cards up to date every month requires less than a 
minute per card, while the cost of maintaining the panel 
card system, considering the cost of the cards, the panels 
and the labor of preparing them for use, amounts to ap- 
proximately 1.7 cents per item of material less than the 
corresponding cost of maintaining stock books. This 
saving does not consider the economies resulting from 
the actual use of the card system. 

By dispensing with the transcribing and typing of the 
descriptions, quantities, prices and values of the ma- 
terials and the checking of typewritten sheets, as well as 
the pricing of the inventory, this system has made it 
possible to prepare an inventory of 20,000 items of stock 
having a value of $360,000 and of placing it in the 
hands of the auditing department in 15 days, as com- 
pared with a period of from 40 days to two months 
previously required when the road used stock and price 
books. The system was installed and has been per- 
fected under the general direction of L.. C. Thomson, 
manager of stores of the Canadian National. 


Federal Barge Line 
Property Valued at $7,000,000 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 


TOTAL of $7,000,000 as the fair “commercial” 
A value of the properties being operated by and 

experimented with by the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, for which the investment and estimated 
original cost figures are stated as exceeding $24,000,000. 
has been recommended to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by its Bureau of Valuation in a proposed report 
made public on December 20. The report is made in 
response to a request by the Secretary of War for an 
appraisal in accordance with the terms of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation act, which the report finds calls 
for the value of the property for purposes of sale or 
lease, rather than a value for rate-making purposes. The 
recommended figures for commercial value are based 
on a consideration of the past and probable future earn- 
ing power, considering the facilities on the Mississippi 
river and its tributaries as one unit and those on the 
Warrior river and its tributaries as one unit. 

For the property of the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion assigned to service on the Upper and Lower Miss- 
issippi divisions, the report recommends that the com- 
mission find a commercial value of $6,500,000, and tor 
the common-carrier property owned and used by the 
Warrior River Terminal Company a commercial value 
of $500,000 is recommended, while it is stated that no 
more than a nominal commercial value can be assigned 
to the Warrior river division. The figures are reached 
after consideration of the fact that the upper river and 
Warrior river divisions show consistent deficits while 
the lower Mississippi river division has shown some 
net earnings. The ascertainment is as of February 29 
1932. 

The value found for the Mississippi unit is about half- 
way between the sums produced by a capitalization at 6 
per cent of the net revenue for 1931, an average year, 
and that for 1926, the most prosperous year, after deduc- 
tions for taxes, rentals, and a major share of the expenses 
of the Washington office. That for the Warrior River 
Terminal Company is based on consideration of various 
factors including appreciation, depreciation, going con- 
cern value, and other matters. The cost of reproduction 
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less depreciation of its owned property is placed at 
$1,340,884. 

The values are recommended by the Bureau “subject 
to revision in the event of different or more complete 
information than now in possession of the Bureau.” 

The investment in real property and equipment, includ- 
ing land, as of February 29, 1932, is stated in the books 
of the corporation as $23,354,822, which the Bureau 
report corrects to $23,234,958. The original cost, it is 
stated, cannot be determined because of insufficient 
records, but the cost as recorded in the real property 
and equipment account, with certain modifications, is 
estimated at approximately $22,751,210. This excludes 
iand and rights for which the cost is not definitely ascer- 
tainable, as well as improvements to leased property. 
The cost of reproduction new of the property owned 
is placed at $23,292,297 and the cost of reproduction less 
depreciation at $16,678,533. In the general balance sheet 
of the corporation the reserve for accrued depreciation 
is carried as $3,014,219. 

For the Warrior River Terminal Company the book 
investment was $1,253,227 and the original cost was 
estimated at approximately $1,446,678. 

The authorized capital stock of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation is $15,000,000 par value and it had issued 
to February 29, 1932, stock to the amount of $12,000,000, 
all subscribed for by the United States. It had also 
recorded long-term debt incurred to the amount ‘of 
$12,449,047, making a total of $24,449,047. The long- 
term debt is subdivided in the accounts as obligations 
for long-term advances received, $11,958,561, and dona- 
tions received, $490,486. These amounts include the 
appraised value of the net assets transferred to the 
corporation from the Secretary of War and also services 
and supplies and equipment transferred from other gov- 
ernment departments. The property acquired from the 
Secretary of War under the act of June, 1924, at the 
time of the incorporation of the corporation, is included 
in the investment account at $9,349,715, and that turned 
over by the War Department in 1926 is included at 
$1,756,264, the amount of appraisals made by the Ameri- 
can Appraisal Company at the time. The I. W. C. owns 
the stock of the Warrior River Terminal Company, 
$1,250,000 par value, and operates its property, and it 
has made long-term loans to municipalities and corpora- 
tions of $714,347. 

Extracts from the report relating to the results of 
corporate operations and the method and purpose of 
ascertaining the value are as follows: 


Results of corporate operations——For the period June 1, 1924, 
to February 29, 1932, the recorded revenues of the corporation 
derived from water-line operations aggregated $44,124,196.56 
and the recorded expenses of operation were $43,525,307.99, 
resulting in net operating revenue of $598,888.57. The operat‘ng 
income after deduction of tax accruals of $4,314.53, was $594,- 
574.04. During this period rentals received and income from 
unfunded securities and accounts brought the gross income after 
payment of operating expenses and taxes to $1,154,535.34. 
Deductions from gross income amounting to $523,902.54, con- 
sisting of $499,391.35 for rentals paid and $24,511.19 for interest 
on unfunded debt, resulted in a recorded net income of $630,- 
632.80, transferred to credit of profit and loss. For the year 
ended December 31, 1931, the operations were conducted at a 
net profit of $285,240.84. 

An examination shows that, under the classification of accounts 
prescribed by the commission, certain items aggregating $23,- 
043.59, recorded in the profit ‘and loss and other accounts, are 
includable in the income statement and certain other items 
aggregating $66,164.29 should be deducted from income. If the 
income account were adjusted as indicated the credit balance 
transferable to profit and loss would be reduced $43,120.70, to 
$587,512.10. 

The above statement of income reflects a credit item of 
$482,691 for interest on bank deposits and on loans and notes 
receivable and debit items aggregating $417,711.53, consisting 
of $3,210.10 for interest paid on loans covered by short-term 
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notes and $414,501.43 for the salaries and expenses of general 
officers, clerks and attendants in the Washington office, together 
with office supplies and other expenses of that office. The 
salary of the president, while charged to the expenses of the 
Washington office, is paid from the appropriations for the War 
Department. The above items, resulting in a net credit of 
$64,979.47, are not included in the report of the corporation to 
the commission. 

Value—The Inland Waterways Corporation was ereated by 
Congress June 7, 1924, “for the purpose of carrying on the oper- 
ations of the Government on inland, canal and coastwise water- 
ways system to the point where the system can be transferred 
to private operation to the best advantage of the Government.” 

Paragraph (d) authorizes the Secretary of War, when he 
shall find that navigable channels and adequate terminals are 
substantially available and joint tariffs have been published and 
filed, “to lease for operation under private management, or to 
sell to private persons, companies, or corporations, the trans- 
portation facilities, or any unit thereof, belonging to the corp- 
oration: Provided, That for the purpose of this paragraph the 
facilities of the corporation on the Mississippi river and _ its 
tributaries shall be considered one unit, and those on the Warrior 
river and its tributaries as one unit: Provided further, That 
the facilities of the corporation shall not be sold or leased 
(1) to any carrier by rail or to any person or company directly 
or indirectly connected with any carrier by rail; or (2) to any 
person, company, or corporation who shall not give satisfactory 
assurance and agree, as part of the consideration for such sale 
or lease, that the facilities so sold or leased will be continued in 
the common-carrier service in a manner substantially similar to 
the service rendered by the corporation, together with ample 
security by bond or otherwise to insure the faithful performance 
of such agreement; or (3) until the same has been appraised 
and the fair value thereof ascertained and reported to the Presi- 
dent by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the sale or 
lease thereof has been approved by the President.” 

It is in pursuance of the above provisions of the Act that the 
Secretary of War has requested the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to ascertain and report to the President the fair value 
of the properties of the corporation used by it in transportation 
service. 

From the terms of the Act it is clear that the “fair value” to 
be ascertained and reported is the value of the property for 
purposes of sale or lease,—in other words, its commercial value. 
A value for such purposes may be, and generally is, different 
from a value for rate-making purposes. The predominating con- 
sideration in the determination of the commercial value of prop- 
erty is the return which may be anticipated from its use as 
indicated by past operations and a forecast of conditions as they 
may be reasonably expected to exist in the future. Rate-making 
value, on ‘the other hand, is value for the specific purposes of 
governmental regulation and is the amount upon which a carrier 
is entitled to earn, if it can, a reasonable return under rates fair 
to it and to the public. The element of earning power does not 
enter into its determination. The commission is here concerned 
only with the commercial value of the property. 

As will be observed from the quoted portion of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation Act, the Upper and Lower Mississippi 
divisions must be treated as one unit. Neither division can be 
sold or leased to a private operator independently of the other. 
Because of the unfavorable showing on the Upper division the 
effect of this requirement is to diminish the commercial value 
which would otherwise be placed upon the more profitable lower 
division. 

The records of the corporation show that in each year of its 
operation the Upper Mississippi division has failed to make its 
operating expenses. The loss over its entire period of operations 
to February 29, 1932, aggregated $1,267,016 without considera- 
tion of its proportionate share of the expenses of the Washing- 
ton office. In rendering the service on the Upper Mississippi 
division the corporation uses property which cost it approximately 
$2,388.306 and which would cost $2,175,399 to reproduce new, 
or $1,906,936 with depreciation deducted. 

Except for the seven-months’ period of 1924, the Lower divi- 
sion has consistently earned in excess of its operating expenses. 
Its aggregate net operating revenue to February 29, 1932, was 
$3,738.908. With rentals and taxes deducted this amount becomes 
$3,355,954, exclusive of its share of the expenses of the Wash- 
ington office, which for this period were $414,501. If 75 per 
cent of the expenses in Washington were charged against the 
Lower division, the operating revenue less taxes and rentals 
would be reduced to a little over $3,000,000. This sum is equiva- 
lent to an annual net revenue of approximately $387,000, which 
capitalized at 6 per cent, would indicate a value for the Lower 
division of $6,450,000, exclusive of the value of the property not 
in use. On February 29, 1932, the cost to the corporation of the 


property, except land and rights, owned and used by it in service 
on the Lower division, or held for future use, was $16,900,925, 


(Continued on page 980) 
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JAY STREET CONNECTING RAILROAD 

















Jay Street 300-hp. Diesel-Electric Locomotive Built by the American Locomotive Company 


300-Hp. Diesel-Electric Locomotive 


Reduces 


perating Expense 


Jay Street Connecting Railroad operates locomotive in switching 
service for one year of 6,258 hours at cost of 


slightly over $3,000 


N June 1, 1931, the Jay Street Connecting Rail- 
road placed in service the first Diesel-electric loco- 
motive equipped with the new Alco type solid- 
injection Diesel engine built by the McIntosh & Seymour 
Corporation, Auburn, N. Y. The locomotive, No. 300, 
was built by the American Locomotive Company at 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
This railroad is along the Brooklyn waterfront on the 





Principal Dimensions and Weights of the Jay Street Diesel-Electric 
Locomotive No. 300 


REE SSE eee er ee bee en eer Jay Street Connecting 
EY ihc di cick eaiteiae Sure sare sad Geach ae American Locomotive Co. 
es oa, aloes need and el easl ee Oe Switching 
ON RO er rte McIntosh & Seymour 
Cylinders; number, diam. and stroke ......... 6—9¥% in. by 10% in. 
EOE vcctor ctceseseectceecseeesecess 300 hp. at 700 r.p.m. 
I ID Wik e vinick ee becew-o 5-60 Ole O0's-0 0 eo Ne General Electric, DT-40 
Traction motors, number and type ........... 4—G. E.—297-A 
I ie rea oia'o oe Sa ee ie. 0 cso dwn ei wees 4.43 to 1 
eS rer ere ere 40 m.p.h. 
Tee OE, CURIE nk kk ctivcwcveciescaces 38,500 Ib. 
Tractive force, 1 hr. rating, 2.8 m.p.h. ....... 25,720 Ib. 
Tractive force, continuous, 3.7 m.p.h. .......- 19,040 Ib. 
Weight in working order: 
aa th rk aie! avatotue 4 arrnry a ae we .a Welborn 128,500 Ib. 
NE MNO coo ce aa oc sh ebeeema ee 128,500 Ib. 
Wheel bases: 
EE eivas'g. ih'ss'n/ Gs sncavbracn pace Way .e oie Gee. nieveie Ga 7 ft. 6 in 
WE icc eCed DES e ae ened s<'060-oeneeecens 2s %&. 2 in. 
Wheels, diameter outside tires .............. 38 in. 
ne ee ee reer ere ree in. 
Journals, diameter and length ............... 5% in. by 10 in. 





East river near the Manhattan bridge, New York. A 
connection is made to other railroads only by float ser- 
vice. The purpose of this railroad is to serve the various 
industries in that district, particularly the Arbuckle 
Brothers Company which owns the railroad. This Die- 
sel-electric locomotive has now been in service 18 months, 
9,541 hours, and during that time has established a satis- 
factory record. 


One of the tables shows the fuel and maintenance costs 
of the locomotive. The period covered is one year of 
6,258 hours, which averages 20 hours each day, 6 days 
each week. The maintenance shown does not includ 
classified repairs which must be made every three to six 
years, depending upon operating conditions. The wages 
of the engineman and train crew are omitted. Only onc 
man is required to operate this locomotive. 

The Diesel engine is of compact design and light in 
weight. All running parts are enclosed, including the 
overhead valve mechanism. This feature together with 


Operating Costs of the 300-Hp. Diesel Locomotive No. 300 on the 
Jay Street Connecting Railroad 


One One yea1 

hour 6,258 hout 

SPSS HI corre: 6604-0 tava ss Gono eiaioneole’ ere'aceiaerarins $.171 $1,064.4¢ 

nee Et tees .035 220.00 

Miscellaneous supplies .......s.essccccsenes .069 432.00 
Maintenance— 

PRN SERIES ois: ticisrs re rineeis ca ehiee rasa .245 1,528.00 

ML. <sicinnja- disc wand aie ae ot Wile a lewis Swale $.520 $3,244.46 





the use of force-feed lubrication throughout, makes fot 
long service life and a reliable operating unit. The cen 
trifugal water pump requires no manifold as it is secured 
directly to the cylinder block. The six cylinders are cast 
in one block, each having a removable liner. One fuel 
injection pump supplies each cylinder. 

All wearing parts, including the engine bearings, 
valves, piston rings and pistons, are inspected at regular 
intervals. The monthly inspection on this locomotive re 
quires an eight-hour period. The last annual overhaul 
period required three days, which was sufficient time to 
pull all the pistons, and to inspect the piston rings and 
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Left Side of the Engine and Generator Unit 


bearings. The builders do not anticipate that a classi- 
fied repair will be required in less than five years in this 
type of service. 

To operate this locomotive thé engineman has the 
standard air-brake levers, engine-throttle lever and re- 
verse lever. With the brakes off and the reverse lever 





Phantom View of the McIntosh &G Seymour 300-hp. Diesel Engine 


in the forward or reverse position, the movement of the 
locomotive is entirely controlled by the throttle. It is 
impossible to stall the Diesel engine because both the 
engine governor and generator are specially designed for 
locomotive service. The engine governor does not allow 





Right Side of the Engine and Generator 
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the engine to race or speed up under light loads, but 
holds the engine speed at the load demanded by the posi- 
tion of the engineman’s throttle, thus keeping engine 
revolutions and thereby maintenance to a minimum. 
The position of the reverse lever not only determines 
the direction the locomotive is to move, but also provides 
for an automatic transfer of the traction motors from 
series to series parallel. Four traction motors are used, 
one geared to eachaxle. The Diesel engine is started by a 
storage battery which supplies current to the main gene- 
rator which acts as a starting motor. The electric equip- 
ment on this locomotive was built by the General Electric 
Company at Erie, Pa., and is similar to that used on the 
majority of Diesel-electric locomotives built by the 
American Locomotive Company in the past seven years. 


Freight Car Loading 


S a result of an increase in coal traffic, freight car 
A loading in the week ended December 17 came 

closer to the figure for the corresponding week 
of the year before than it has in any week since the 
depression began. The total was 516,796 cars, a de- 
crease of only 4,420 cars as compared with the week 
before and a decrease of 64,374 cars, or about 11 per 
cent, as compared with the corresponding week of last 
year. As compared with 1930 the decrease was 197,069 
cars. 

Coal loading for the week, 144,758 cars, was 25,343 
cars more than that in the preceding week and 
24,939 cars more than that in the corresponding week 
of last year. Loading of coke and ore also showed 
increases as compared with the preceding week, but 
miscellaneous freight showed a decrease of 19,216 cars. 
The summary, as compiled by the Car Service Division 
oi the American Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday December 17, 1932 

















Districts 1932 1931 1930 
IN 5 iie-a 5d hi bree rane ntaeereneG:® 121,446 128,516 158,551 
SE Ni otea nang oa webe whee cicire 96,765 115,298 138,738 
EN cdacca cecnipein an een a mbelwee 40,301 36,666 44,260 
NN Se 80,202 90,094 111,968 
Northwestern 59,537 66,751 83,984 
I NOUS 6 sen. eke tarwkee sais 75,552 91,803 114,226 
RNID ing. <uins.earoemhelmaeneweus 42,993 52,042 62,138 
Total Western Districts............. 178,082 210,596 260,348 
Le SD. Nidatedndsancusene’ 516,796 581,170 713,865 
Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products........... 25,589 28,412 36,053 
CI <n sa sah nine oee'seo we eke 17,173 21,133 22,747 
_ RASS SRE Ree Sn tte eect 144,758 119,819 161,503 
Nr cae Abia, © cia co tinaraag ered Rie aortas 6,671 5,446 8,492 
PE SNE nce cwk se veeseeeemuas 11,989 18,151 31,318 
ne ee ee eer ee ee 2,122 4,223 5,743 
NS FIs (MES. Ui: 5 es 9i'ig ore Sew ave Wiare re eres 160,112 191,924 210,278 
NAR ee ae re mee 148,382 192,062 237,731 
I UD oc Sind aac Rlela do wie eae 516,796 581,170 713,865 
Be ere ee 521,216 613,621 744,353 
SE BR ee en, ree ee 547,461 636,366 787,072 
eee nen 493,882 558,798 701,050 
PE BO crn ceesoncerbeccmenes 575,851 653,503 779,752 
Cumulative total, 50 weeks...... 27,293,469 36,207,623 44,565,927 


Tue Pustic Utitiry ComMMIssIONERS OF NEw JERSEY, acting 
on a petition of the Pennsylvania, in connection with flashing light 
signals installed by that road at Bridge street, Stockton, has 
approved the location of these signals when erected in the center 
of the highway, holding that this arrangement affords suitable 
and proper protection. The commissioners approved the layout 
of these signals in July, 1925; but, on the petition of the road, 
has reopened the case to give specific approval of the location, 
which detail was not dealt with in the earlier approval. 
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Tables Show Marked Reductions in 
Maintenance of Way 





Data prepared by Bureau of Statistics, |. C. C., compare 
operations in 1931 with corresponding figures 


XPENDITURES of individual Class I railways for 
E maintenance of way and structures varied 4 per 
cent to 63 per cent less in 1931 than in 1929, accord- 
ing to a tabulation of comparative operating averages 
prepared by the Bureau of Statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, for the years 1927 to 1931, in- 
clusive. A single exception to this rule is the Bangor & 
Aroostook, on which road the charges to maintenance 
of way and structures were 9.6 per cent greater in 1930 
and 6.3 per cent greater in 1931 than in 1929. 

Figures appearing in this statistical statement, as ap- 
plied to 88 selected railways, are presented below in four 
tables as follows: The expenditures for maintenance of 
way and structures per equated track mile are given in 
Table 1; the expenditures expressed in per cent of rail- 
way operating revenues are shown in Table 2, and in per 
cent of railway operating expenses in Table 3; while the 
man hours of section labor per equated track mile are 


for four preceding years 





given in Table 4. Equated track-mile as used in these 
tables is defined by the Bureau of Statistics “as a con- 
structive figure....... to make results on various 


roads more nearly comparable. This item is based on a 
weight of 100 assigned to first main track, 80 to addi- 
tional main track, and 50 to all other tracks, and it ex- 
cludes all trackage rights.” Obviously, it would be 
impossible to arrive at any workable unit that would in- 
sure a thoroughly fair basis of comparison to fit all of 
the variations in physical conditions encountered. 

While the Bangor & Aroostook made an actual in- 
crease in expenditures, in 1931, the Boston & Maine 
made the greatest proportionate reduction in the New 
England region, compared with 1929, namely 41 per 
cent. In the Great Lakes region the Delaware & Hudson 
made the smallest relative decrease, 17 per cent and the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie the greatest, 60 per cent. Corre- 
sponding maximum and minimum ratings in other re- 











1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 











Be Rn oe kb ec ce cawes $1,841 $1,898 $1,732 $1,746 $1,668 
SE ere ere 2,662 3,650 4,500 3,854 4,109 
oo RE, . SR re 2,450 2,692 3,254 2,571 4,343 
ae ere re i739 2,148 2,151 2,192 2,447 
i eS eS eee 3,607 4,212 5,081 4,889 4,763 
SS rrr eee 1,874 1,985 2,426 2,740 3,097 
New England Region .......... 2,786 

RB. Be FP. a MED sisdisis<sie 1,865 2,494 2,920 2,729 2,904 
G.. He Ww. at & | ae 1,988 2,474 3,220 3,606 3,524 
eg SES 3,166 4,325 3,813 3,900 4,224 
ME AY 2. Se co 2,433 3,264 3,683 3,830 3,950 
Re re tree Sr 2,708 3,200 3,658 3,687 3,901 
ia 8 Re eee 2,272 2,701 3,236 2,768 4,233 
eS fee aren 2,043 2,379 2,329 2,442 2,478 
i Ae ee ere 1,806 2,292 2,359 2,479 3,201 
N. Fy & = athe Cinna ecneneien’ 1,644 1,706 2,254 2,312 2,525 
N.Y. C.. tl, B. & AL) .2000 3,971 
PS , : 

N.. es 

P. 


AEA FF : ‘ : 3,186 














MSE tinees p80 vec woemeke eee 3577 2,612 3,438 3,141 3,610 
Le SS ree 2,639 2,907 3,053 3,026 3,183 
7%, 2 Steer tn 1,443 1,671 2,007 2,176 2,417 
eg OS eee rrr 2,045 2,494 3,267 3,273 3,307 
eS a 1,363 2,115 2,310 2,286 2,355 
PENG: Saiciecws ssc cawanenes 1,156 2,334 3,159 2,493 2,826 
LES Sr oe ee 2,904 4,080 © 4,221 4,066 4,060 
SO” ee 4,313 5,862 6,806 6,859 7,148 
IN ceca ici n'a 56s» cayatntecoin 2,568 3,559 4,595 4,473 4,613 
oe a 2 Se ere 2,933 3,868 4,518 4,590 4,269 
I aa rce oo: din 04-425: 6:0"0. we 610s i 4,945 5,256 5,414 5,560 
West —_ OE SO ene 1,801 2,361 2,854 2,713 3,371 
EE eae ee pe 1,912 2,569 3,498 3,483 3, 262 

Central Eastern Region ........ 2,298 

EASTERN DISTRICT ........ 2,355 
Re sah cies aaie boa. o Se acneeare 3,323 4,081 4,746 4,306 4,919 
J Jee aeeee 2,680 3,301 4,168 4,364 4,446 
Peg RUE BE aarsigia eds 36. s/ a ocnrmernion 2,972 4,431 4,793 4,020 4,701 
WE sg 4 hore 00's skis ones 1,966 2,380 2,718 2,592 3,325 

Pocahontas Region ............. 2,975 
NS Sits oy aw cum erates 1,828 2,078 2,976 2,724 2,514 
PL 2 Ee eee 1,118 1,333 1,489 1,424 1,685 
a ichin fe: Wiehanaatna te Sasa aatacaliers 1,244 1,526 1,590 Lzte 2,087 
I 2655.5 acag.aiis oon de beora's 1,671 1,868 2,001 1,913 2,657 
a hasan He Ote.6 wie em ems 1,017 1,271 1,553 1,442 1,463 
=. eee ees 1,897 2,505 3,126 3,172 3,365 
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1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 
Bis Re) Win ods bane con Ie es $1,033 $1,275 $1,655 $1,820 $2,886 
CS Se ey ee 895 1,512 1,625 1,956 1,837 
sy SSR erence erate 765 954 1,470 1,374 1,561 
ear a ig ce tat tal oan ita 1,567 1,843 2,571 2,450 2,704 
Norfotk BS, vail eavelevatniersteccuse ais 905 927 1,094 1,160 1,155 
Bd a ei ainsi han Bless sere ee 1,335 1,375 1,398 1,324 1,530 
M. * z oats areata tate ete aateiaee er Sien 1,298 1,942 2,231 2,178 2,307 
REGOCENNILY. va ersr vac isiistantscieiete: dsvecats 1,965 2,208 2,867 2,739 2,680 
Southern Region .............. 1,519 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT Bisiiacecs 1,747 
7 St. ze. & Ss. Ss. PS. eeioiknatwicvace 805 1,197 i, 329 1,399 1,315 
i Se 1,422 1,704 1,956 2,090 1,998 
pe A tay, ac ERS: ow mubcarsteiwiets a 1,289 1,724 1,855 2,244 1,967 
NWR 5 Wg saveicecintacte acral arb Seles atone 1,609 1,929 1,965 1,902 1,950 
— SS: SY Seer 1,264 1,656 2,077 2,040 2,082 
» ML &N 


S Slarateteleueis/eteisin elesere. an 2,274 2,962 3,058 2,895 3,251 
990 57 


Cr ed 












hla ib wei ewe Se 1,578 2,358 2, 385 2,537 2,577 
oe RS  eepaianeaiseneeapee 1,170 1,731 2,076 2,174 27019 
Se ee ean 1,061 1,425 1,850 1,829 2,450 
ce Dee 1,020 1,624 2,071 1,865 3,675 
LS a ene eee 1,134 1,610 2,491 2,064 2,003 
ke SS See ee 859 1,222 1,737 1,969 2,164 
’ - 2s aoe 1,400 2,088 2,532 2,556 2,747 
ee a Ss ne 1,469 1,974 2,369 2,381 2,489 
ee 2 Sar eee 1,132 827 1,218 1,541 1,522 
ey ES Oe ef 1,938 2,543 3,119 3,360 3,562 
Pe es Bag MG, CD cccmeicnalginrddcoreine 1,273 1,625 1,841 1,793 1,833 
BU eee SCL RD. Grania erotik coionene sie 1,548 1,875 2,485 2,392 2,371 
MG MEL: Gatitnsnalelednia ie He OOS andes 1,734 3:337 2,609 2,757 2,581 
Central Western Region ....... 1,331 

Mls MUI ENG p Aivte criss wie. cia + picighereta oie 1,182 1,994 2,293 2,237 2.350 
RI Rice 1g cores Siics var ee pocgsearoe atveneses 1,102 1,502 1,744 1,758 1.890 
MIRE shred srclas Ghdw ons aie are Sone eene's 1,079 1,510 2,104 2,143 2,248 
MG tM ays Grn rs areal Sane eae 1,412 2,290 2,323 2,339 3,155 
MEG soc oscar clos atemgeeis 1,764 1,816 2,158 2,175 2,480 
BT bse fa te, & ahora aerav ces Reimer 1,343 2,061 2,806 2,509 2,565 
a a eee 1,500 2,318 3,041 3,492 3,015 
RESIS, 6. ccs sinteouniar’ 970 1,395 1,805 1,564 1,805 
Sh. Zs en Biel ars lelgs&. 9.4helee aneiaiow ure 983 1,677 2,712 2,530 2,529 
ES a ere eee ee 1,115 1,890 2,614 1,961 2,603 
T. & N. . Danica atarasacsarca os 1,316 1,704 2,055 2,066 2,317 
Southwestern Region .......... 1,202 

WESTERN DISTRICT ...... - 1,249 

UNITED STATES .scssvcece 
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December 31, 


1932 


Table 2—Expenditures for Maintenance of Way and Structures in Per Cent of Railway Operating Revenues 












































1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 
pen, PS: capnatisceuebape 20.3 17.1 16.0 18.2 16.9 
i ceidhmimeksiuess kere 5 14.7 16.8 18.3 16.3 17.1 
a (42. * ee 18.4 17.4 18.6 17.1 27.9 
Ee Oneal eC eese o08 15.4 14.9 14.0 15.1 16.1 
N. Y., N. H. & H 13.9 14.0 14.1 14.0 13.6 
DE: ususteeeceeentecnexred 19.8 18.0 18.6 19.8 23.9 
New England Region .......... 15.0 
Be. R. ¥ P. e & 0.) 11.5 12.8 12.9 12.6 13.0 
"€. ye ) & ae 16.2 15.0 33.7 11.8 12.4 
B. & Ye Pe enileeae kee be enn 13.5 15.3 12.3 11.7 13.3 
OY f Sie Peers: 9.7 9.7 9.4 9.8 9.6 
Brie earl ile ae wate ce dea wat aceiscie 12.5 12.2 11.7 12.2 13.1 
EE inc iiwe wake a dhase 11.8 12.5 12.7 10.3 13.2 
IS ere eer 13.1 12.4 12.1 12.0 11.1 
OE A See ee 9.3 9.8 8.5 8.9 41.2 
N. LC APPS errr 11.3 12.8 14.4 14.3 15.0 
ie Beta Se Be EAs) cccces 12.7 13.5 12.6 12.6 13.4 
2 aero 9.2 10.6 11.9 13.5 14.4 
eo a lS ere 13.5 13.1 12.4 12.5 12.5 
SS ERS re 16.7 14.4 11.6 10.7 11.0 
ee neV ker seed es 9.8 9.5 10.6 10.4 11.8 
ED eR ah agai seem ena baie 11.0 12.3 13.4 13.4 13.9 
Great Lakes Scien ecm aac e 12.3 
SS See eee 8.5 10.9 12.0 11.4 12.6 
4 t §); 3 13.4 8.8 7.6 8.3 10.4 
Me SE eee rr cre ore 12.6 11.2 11.9 11.6 11.9 
SSS are 10.5 11.0 14.7 16.1 24.1 
EE Mh, iG ak ecieeeawedernans 9.7 11.3 10.1 9.7 9.9 
ee YS eee 11.6 13.5 13.5 12.9 18.4 
E., J. Me hiked ies eakiewtegens 14.1 12.3 10.0 10.2 10.3 
ee arr 9.2 11.4 12.6 13.0 13.5 
ER ok ica we hak eae Roe 11.1 12.0 12.9 13.2 13.3 
ay ee 2 fo Seer ee 9.5 9.6 10.0 10.1 9.3 
ilar te Geral waded. w sere we 13.0 15.2 14.5 13.8 13.6 
 } ise 13.2 14.5 16.0 15.4 15.0 
af). i Serre 11.9 11.5 12.0 12.3 13.1 
Central Eastern Region ........ 10.8 
EASTERN DISTRICT ... 11.9 
EO) RE a ee ee 12.9 13.5 14.1 13.1 14.0 
tte ier Bciace ireewaa eked oe 12.2 11.8 12.6 14.5 14.2 
R., F. & Be detwan? 6 are Rake P 10.1 13.0 12.2 11.0 12.2 
Virginian pide cubase ate ‘ 9.6 10.0 9.8 10.1 10.8 
Pocahontas Region ............ 12.3 
Sk 8 Peer rere 15.4 13.2 15.5 13.3 12.1 
a. 3 . _ EEC I ee 24.7 23.9 23.2 21.9 23.7 
9 Ree eee rey re 14.7 15.5 14.1 15.3 16.4 
Ciinchficld iptiveichwie wegedeaRes 11.2 11.3 10.7 10.1 12.2 
NS EE eae 10.3 11.1 12.0 11.1 10.5 
L le Sahat a irard > winin pn ile aee aot 14.9 15.2 16.0 15.6 15.4 
re ee Eb Ee. sees viscnererees 16.7 15.1 11.7 13.4 13.6 
Table ‘aiilitine for Maintenance of Way and 
1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 
ee Tre Tree eee 28.5 26.8 24.4 26.5 25.3 
ce: eerste 20.1 22.9 24.2 21.7 21.6 
Ch Oe. Che ix Me) screws 20.9 20.9 24.0 21.4 30.1 
ON ae Sere 19.9 19.8 18.9 19.4 20.2 
% eS | s . ae 20.2 20.7 21.3 20.5 19.0 
OS rere 22.1 21.2 23.1 24.5 26.7 
New England Region wince end 20.7 
B. R. & P. (B. & 0.) rereeeees 13.6 15.2 15.8 15.4 14.7 
S T. W. cc. * _ § eee 17.2 17.9 19.2 17.8 17.8 
a ie ane P 16.2 18.8 15.9 14.9 16.5 
D. L. & Ww. etwas came 12.3 12.9 13.3 13.7 13.5 
RR Se ere er ee 16.0 15.7 15.5 16.0 16.1 
L. & Dk ¢aaeete-cewanewre 16.6 32.8 18.9 15.6 19.3 
ee Deere 16.7 16.6 16.3 16.3 15.9 
7) Aer or ere 11.4 12.3 11.4 12.0 14.9 
cS eS | are 15.5 15.7 17.3 17.2 18.0 
ee eee Se Oe PS eee 15.8 17.2 16.8 17.0 17.8 
ke eee 10.6 13.4 14.3 16.5 17.4 
ee) OS ae 17.4 17.3 17.6 17.5 17.3 
SL Ee re ee 19.8 18.5 16.3 15.8 15.6 
i MN ahd cee rnreeake eda 11.4 12.3 14.4 14.0 15.3 
RE seeadensensbauce.<meares 12.9 16.1 18.3 18.1 18.2 
Great Lakes Region ........... 15.2 
OE Sa rece ee 11.3 14.7 16.3 15.6 16.6 
- 3 & eae ere 17.6 13.9 13.8 14.1 14.5 
Ae ES ee ee ee 13.9 10.2 15.3 14.8 14.8 
Oe eens 13.7 14.4 18.8 20.7 20.1 
oS 2 reer 12.2 14.9 14.1 13.6 13.5 
8 ON Aro 16.5 22.4 23.5 20.7 22.9 
Saenger idahonpletteeae 16.6 17.2 15.5 15.0 14.7 
ae 13.8 17.2 18.8 18.6 18.3 
NN ind Sass orcad wares 14.1 16.0 17.8 17.8 17.3 
a Ee fe eee 12.7 13.0 13.7 14.0 12.6 
NS tk giaekaac we nae ses 15.6 18.4 18.6 18.0 17.7 
ea nay a uduers 20.3 22.2 240 225 21.9 
. 8 2 Seow sane 14.9 15.7 17.4 18.3 17.3 
Central Eastern Region ........ 13.9 
EASTERN DISTRICT Evewaaes 15.2 Z 
oD 2 See er 20.7 21.4 21.6 20.1 20.9 
| SR ee a ees 19.2 19.8 22.5 33.3 22.5 
DS Aa ee ee 13.5 17.1 17.8 15.6 16.8 
Virginian ..... arn ek Ry Cha oe 18.3 19.6 19.6 18.4 20.5 
Pocahontas Region cha memaes 19.7 
A. & SE abdec bavesccninhs 16.0 156 191 175 1528 
Mae cor ases thet ris 21.1 225 23.7 228 25.2 
= c. ila Sats bins Apel eekinnd 18.4 19.7 19.1 19.5 20.6 
Clinchfield | pesaeeseedeeareredos 17.1 17.0 16.7 16.5 19.0 
Sed Yecinds in brdin ga ye de aati 11.7 13.0 14.4 13.2 12.8 
ies ME hates 17.9 18.5 20.2 19.9 19.8 
fa 2S eee Sr 18.6 17.9 15.6 17.3 17.1 

















1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 
I Me ood giuin: 5 Min aceee. ete ec 14.9 14.8 16.7 17.7 21.9 
DAMOUR, wade s.cedecinmeesatecan 14.3 16.8 14.0 17.1 16.9 
IS: aie detinanane mn eisatelnatera tne 10.3 10.4 13.5 12.6 13.0 
Ee See a 12.3 11.5 43.1 12.6 13.5 
Norfolk _. tiphieeDaaeehbae 15.7 14.0 14.1 13.2 12.6 
OE Eee ee ee ee eee ee 16.4 14.4 12.5 12.0 12.4 
Eee ae te ae 15.0 16.1 15.0 14.5 14.8 
| aes See coe eee 16.2 14.7 15.7 15.0 14.3 
Southern Region ........0...06 14.7 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT ...... 14.0 
M. ." i ee ee 13.8 14.8 13.5 13.8 13.2 
a > A Ae 15.6 14.8 14.2 15.4 14. 
C. St. P. ee SE Ue. hatins pubis earbuds 15.0 15.3 14.8 18.0 a5. 
i = ee eee ean 13.9 14.7 13.2 13.2 13.8 
Me SS OS SS ) ere 15.3 15.7 16.3 16.1 17,2 
. & 3 ea eee 20.1 13.7 10.7 11.9 14.3 
a Sik tics eaters View worm 12.2 13.0 13.6 14.5 12.6 
GN ea eee 13.3 12.9 12.7 14.6 15.4 
I SS ae ary. ancora neg wit one wie 12.5 12.3 12.6 12.4 12.5 
€ 2S eee is ey 16.1 14.2 16.0 13.1 
G.-Ww. BE. & NH. (CU. BP.) ovcces 16.6 17.1 16.4 17.4 16.7 
Northwestern Region .......... 14.5 
IE as a: ahccectetany cians ths tadaranerO Piean Ne 12.1 14.0 11.9 12.8 13.0 
Re MEL cbbes.b-o be-eumengacnn 12.3 14.4 15.0 15.7 15.1 
ear Sabet a be mcecwewaaie’ 14,1 14.8 16.2 16.0 20.8 
> & 2 See 9.9 13.4 13.0 12.4 17.7 
oS | 2? Ae ee 41.3 12.4 13.7 13.6 13.3 
2 a 3 see 11.5 13.0 15.6 18.6 20.4 
(OA 3 8 ae 13.1 15.5 15.5 16.3 Lo 
i ee GN RD hice ddowewens 11.7 12.2 12.2 12.3 13.1 
AAS eae 18.3 10.9 13.9 18.5 22.2 
Ss es Fat Ss 4 een 14.1 15.0 15.2 18.1 18.7 
oS 3 SS SS 2 ee 14.3 14.8 14.4 14.3 15.6 
i. i ee eee 9.5 9.5 11.2 10.7 11.3 
a See eas arene 16.4 16.0 17.9 19.0 18.8 
Central Western Region ........ 12.1 
K. WE Shins oreerdececwasinas ons 9.5 11.8 11.8 11.6 11.8 
REG. bike ae a5 Sworedacoewing 13.0 14.9 15.9 17.3 19.6 
NE ies. 6.0 chine ane de nteteueens 11.6 12.0 13.8 13.9 14.7 
i 13.3 15.1 15.6 16.2 20.4 
EES. edie ch cints omaw «ann eres 13.3 15.9 15.6 pe & 17.7 
Op Se ere ere 12.3 14.9 17.4 16.4 17.4 
MRIS, Seid asn ss one gat aches ea 12.2 15.0 16.2 16.5 17.5 
5 ae ee ene 11.6 12.8 13.7 12.3 13.1 
Se See 10.9 15.3 20.0 18.2 19.2 
ee EB. e200 ss. eeeeaenabey 13.8 17.2 19.9 16.0 17.4 
2 - 8 eee 15.8 15.3 15.4 16.5 17.8 
Southwestern Region .. ....... 12.8 
WESTERN DISTRICT ....... 13.0 
UME BSEACES cicdecuvvws 12.7 


Structures in Per Cent of Railway Operating Expenses 





1931 1930 1929 1928 
PME. pow nsgheciinheaksmats 20.4 20.1 23.8 24.9 
CG. WE. BM. oon cass eweesvciccs 17.4 317 20.3 23.7 
EINE Bisd:s o:os:arpbmceawaletwaromcn 12.6 13.6 17.7 16.5 
I eae crag e-ccaisier ano weld ornacail 15.2 15.0 17.1 16.5 
Norfolk Sou. ..............-.08 19.0 18.0 19.0 18.4 
= 7) eee eereeorn 19.5 18.1 17.1 16.0 
Te Oe icin s ociodswnvdincnsecce 16.7 19.4 19.5 19.1 
OO SS eee 19.7 19.6 21.7 21.1 
Southern Region .............. 17.8 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT ...... 18.3 
SS 9 eS SS ee ae 16.4 18.8 18.6 19.0 
2 y & Rowe 18.8 19.0 19.1 20.1 
“er we 0. ... sn... 17.0 18.2 18.3 21.2 
) =, See 19.7 20.2 17.1 17.0 
+ SS Seeeeeeremnn 19.1 19.9 24.7 21.9 
= & >. Saereesreeres 25.4 24.9 24.2 24.5 
2) =e eRe aen rae 17.0 18.7 20.6 22.0 
2 & Seer 14.7 15.2 15.8 17.0 
I a Fic wchaenett eactrcignicata 14.9 15.8 17.3 17.8 
St AE a Sree a een 17.4 23.0 22.7 25.6 
0..W. R. R. & N. (CU. P.) ..... 19.9 21.3 21.1 22.1 
Northwestern Region ........... 18.0 
DG aie bn detach vnctense wes 15.0 16.6 15.6 16.3 
i CS : eee een ar: 17.7 20.5 21.9 22:3 
MN a das, bo d.x, ctaiaektowens 18.1 19.5 21.5 21.4 
i, a et RR REeE eee 15.7 19.0 20.4 20.0 
i Sy 9 eee eee 14.7 16.9 18.7 18.6 
So Re Ae 16.5 18.7 22.2 25.3 
Be ee Oe ir Be dios bomadacce 18.0 22.0 23.8 23.9 
S. . owe. Spa) ......00..... 15.9 17.3 18.0 17.9 
[25 <3. Speer Reeen aay 22.2 14.5 18.7 24.6 
ae Se t. 10. Be) ......... 18.8 19.9 21.2 227 
OS i. tS eee ane 20.1 21.7 29:3 21.8 
We FR TE btivnvietecdauwieeca 14.1 14.4 17.2 16.8 
NI ae ce ges ans sdsrangrsei sors “erro 18.5 19.8 22.0 23.5 
Central West este rn 1 Region Keak thw 





Southwestern Region a .. , : oe 
WESTERN DISTRICT .... 
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Table 4—Man-Hours of Section 


1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 























ae NS Siac 50a ose ecaera we 1,872 2,117 2,038 2,125 2,128 
B. Eee ee err 2,204 3,093 3,803 3,128 3,409 
ee SS rer 2.076 2,102 2,479 4,615 3,634 
net EIA. <x Set rares 49 6 0'k-¢. 4s on we 1,657 2,137 2,143 2,209 2,463 
eS Se 2 ae oe 2,214 2,490 3,175 2,654 2,991 
OS OR ee ree er 1,991 2,174 2,347 2,510 2,659 
New England Region .......... = 
& P. * | ere 1,654 2,185 2: 520 2,390 2,547 

ra *. WwW. €C. B. R.) .. 1,729 2.454 2,833 2,836 
D. & 2, 3,556 
me Bs 3,443 
Erie 2,854 
L. & H 4,177 
L. & N 2,041 
L. ¥. 3,156 
Ny. yy. & & 2,579 
Ns... 3,058 
P. & L. E. 2,420 
N. » 2 . 2,964 
P. M. 1,455 
Ann Arbor 2,312 
Wabash 2,194 
Great Lakes Region 
B. & O. 3,005 
B. & L, 2,694 
C. & &. 1,976 
C..2 5,140 
ie & 2,382 
a a 1,933 
E. J. 3,702 
Long Island 3,664 
Pennsylvania 3,460 

. R. of 4,678 
I a ae. s 6 oiikanls enews 4,974 
West. Md ake 
w.& L 2,849 
Central Eastern Region ........ —e 
EASTERN DISTRICT .ccecces 1,831 
Raiden ahd eid srmnmawesaks 2,816 3,633 4,245 3,642 3,876 
Re RO er rene aa 2,266 2,990 3,076 3,297 4,474 
ee ere 2,741 4,171 4,394 4,122 4,529 
WU ig ats as wiwe crow nord 2,053 2,387 2,762 2,994 3,431 
Pocahontas Region ............ 2,537 

A a re wn ae 99s 1,731 2,297 2,431 2,455 
PS OS 2 ee ee eee 1,349 1,594 1,719 1,556 1,639 
(ok Se Se ee ere 1,698 1,964 2,009 2,082 2,192 
CD a. 6 ose ells eae. Seana 1,738 2,048 2,133 2,179 2,574 
 s ieee tianaatewiete Ciara” Gilgen 1,336 1,457 2,005 1,926 1,884 
_f eae ae eee: 1,910 2,552 3,241 3,301 3,763 

Be i & DR MEAS aids adie cawseeNS 1,895 2,303 2,470 2,640 2,637 


* ‘Maintenance of way work placed under contract. 
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Labor per Equated Track-Mile 


1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 








A, RC Oe eT ae oe 1,145 1,452 1,793 1,752 2,614 
ey Gee WEG sae:- Hrs ee aieaaeree Seles 1,303 °2,231 2,519 2,891 3,374 
rs, MINS 190 ib saan cece Serer ore nie 6 1,038 1,692 1,715 1,825 
ik Med Mi eatacerecpre aisles. 6 see ere oupmaewi 1,464 1,921 2,764 2,604 2,957 
Norfolk SNE ccna terete ae 934 956 1,128 1,380 1,477 
Be Re IE tacRaie ints. eletak ars aielas 48 1,781 1,992 2,050 1,957 2,189 
M * oO. Na RY OPEA ROS 1,605 2,182 2,444 2.365 2,533 
MIND Fig citerataneia his eictweeneinh 4 1,782 2,316 2,822 2,718 2,837 
Southern Re*ioN 2.0. ..0006.0. 1,611 

SOUTHERN DISTRICT .. 1,756 

ee eee eer 719 1,098 1,278 1,435 1,367 
be = See eee 2.255 1,712 2,093 2,080 2,239 
ee Of 2 A eee 1,147 1,612 1,559 1,750 1,682 
. , , Te eee 1,520 1,786 2,007 1,870 1,993 
= SO eS errr 9 1,169 1,725 1,703 1,783 
D ee. partie wieielecr eterno eum 1,602 1,917 2,104 2,048 2,361 
2 Seana re 1,151 1,601 1,543 1,439 
2 | ae ee 816 9 1,101 1,160 1,285 
N ‘ S ea ae ah ac ecinlig erect gore atasie) eel" tee 1,055 1,349 1,416 1,414 
S 








Alton pike SW ONRCNS ea oNSe ee 1,408 2,101 2,407 2,281 2,458 
i ® 2 Sree ae 1,036 1,542 2,079 2,017 1,837 
Oe eee 742 1,135 1,514 1,635 1,984 
he Ry Reece eee 1,095 1,798 2,245 1,806 3,511 
Ss aa ee 1,432 1,931 2,302 ‘2,155 2,277 
2 eS. Sacer 829 1,381 1,979 2,370 2,476 
Se 2 Se ee 1,128 1,793 2,461 2,747 2,966 
i ee ED ences ccasisind nace 1,351 2,086 2,544 2,545 2,603 
eS | eee 1,201 1,348 1,681 1,555 1,511 
oe a ee a ee A eee 1,424 1,829 2,246 2,326 2,740 
ae Se Se Saree 1,023 1,347 1,712 1,772 1,775 
ae ee Re ene 1,388 1,841 2,321 2,364 2,238 
ee rr er 1,995 2,499 3,045 3,031 2,827 
Central Western Region ........ 
K RL OeeNy Wot ses eiaarel a eilearerelsaneve 1,364 2,047 2,340 2, 346 2,504 
MOMMIES, rac Ureusinte. ctonnie asain tenes sarees 1.809 2,525 2,879 2,507 2,832 
PORE osciatelacsicw nts houceoteeie erates 1,117. 1,393 1,956 2,050 2,110 
SE SR ser scree tee 1,478 2,291 2,649 2,763 2,972 
RE heiress sr tesnete ne Gueararen eee fa 1,941 2,025 2,537 2,810 2,881 
cir dane ae hese omaecE es 1,456 2,226 2,785 2,393 2,607 
» AS Sr re oe 1,751 2,736 3,844 3,792 3,920 
cy eo ian 1,030 1,313 1,804 1,750 2,053 
PS My Sac che sf Oe SG ws Ba tO mn 1,159 2,466 2,993 2,712 2,852 
a, a es Be. aes ct aa eams 1,166 1,900 2,791 2,153 3,081 
a 2 Se err eer 1,525 2,118 2,720 2,624 3,238 


Southwestern Region ..... 
WESTERN DISTRICT 


UNITED STATES 








gions are as follows: Central Eastern region, Bessemer 
& Lake Erie 14 per cent and Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
63 per cent; Pocahontas region, Virginian 28 per cent 
and Norfolk & Western 36 per cent; Southern region, 
Seaboard Air Line 4 per cent (13 per cent compared 
with 1927) and Central of Georgia 48 per cent; North- 
western region, Chicago Great Western 18 per cent and 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle 47 per cent; Central West- 
ern region, Toledo, Peoria & Western 7 per cent and 
Fort Worth & Denver City 51 per cent; South Western 
region, International-Great Northern 18 per cent and St. 
Louis Southwestern 64 per cent. 

Table 2 shows that the highest ratio of expenditures 
for maintenance of way and structures to railway operat- 
ing revenues was that of the Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Coast 24.7 per cent, and the lowest that of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, 8.5 per cent. The highest average for any region 
was that of the New England region, 15 per cent, while 
the lowest was 10.8 per cent for the Central Eastern 
region. In Table 3, showing the ratio to railway operat- 
ing expenses, the highest individual ratio was 28.5 per 
cent for the Bangor & Aroostook and the lowest, 11.3 
per cent, for the Baltimore & Ohio, which is to be com- 
pared with 16.3 per cent in 1929. It is of interest to 
note that the ratio for the Lehigh Valley, 11.4 per cent, 
is the same as it was in 1929. 

Table 4, which shows the man-hours of section labor 
per equated track mile, also indicates wide variations in 
the reduction in maintenance of way operations since 
1929. In the New England region the section labor em- 
ployed in 1931 represent reductions from correspond- 
ing figures for 1929 ranging from 8 per cent for the 
Bangor & Aroostook to 42 per cent for the Boston & 


Maine, although for the latter road the reduction, com- 
pared with 1928, was only 30 per cent. Corresponding 
figures for the other regions are as follows: Great Lakes 
region, from 14 per cent for the Lehigh & New England 
to 64 per cent for the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie; Central 
Eastern region, from 30 per cent for the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie to 59 per cent for the Detroit, Toledo & Iron- 
ton; Pocahontas region, 26 per cent for the Norfolk & 
Western to 38 per cent for the Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac; Southern region, 13 per cent for the 
Seaboard Air Line to 57 per cent for the Atlanta & 
West Point; Northwestern region, 24 per cent for the 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern to 51 per cent for the Great 
Northern; Central Western region, 29 per cent for the 
Toledo, Peoria & Western to 58 per cent for the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western ; and Southwestern region, 24 per 
cent for the International-Great Northern to 61 per cent 
for the St. Louis Southwestern. 


THE BUDGET OF THE Swiss FEDERAL Raitways for 1933 in- 
cludes appropriations of approximately $1,500,000 for construction 
of second track and of about the same amount for electrification, 
according to teports recently received by the Department of 


Commerce. Second-tracking will be begun or continued on 
16 lines. 


Fast Time 100 Years Aco (From the New York Evening 
Post of December 6, 1832).—We omitted yesterday to mention 
that President Jackson’s message was received in this city in 


about 12 hours after its delivery in Washington. It was brought 


by an express employed by the office of “The Standard,” and 
we copied it from that paper, as did the other journals. 
press” was then the term for special messenger.] 


[“Ex- 









Federal Barge Line 
Property Valued at $7,000,000 


(Continued from page 974) 


and the costs of reproduction new and less depreciation were 
$17,259,812 and $12,560,000, respectively. The value of the land 
owned and used was $15,252. 

In the six-year period, 1926 to 1931, the tonnage carried on 
the Lower division has not shown any wide variation. Tonnage 
reported as forwarded was somewhat more in 1931 than in 1926, 
and somewhat less than in any of the other years except 1930. 
The average for the six-year period was 1,297,057 tons as com- 
pared with 1,281,835 in 1931 and 1,451,607 in 1928, the peak year. 
Tonnage reported as received was 1,430,665 tons in 1928, and 
1,161,353 in 1931, and averaged 1,238,667 for the six years. 

The records show that the Warrior river division, like the 
Upper Mississippi, has suffered a deficit in each year of its 
operation. On February 29, 1932, this deficit amounted to 
$1,458,500. In 1931, the tonnage forwarded is reported as 171,- 
650 tons as compared with the maximum of 309,476 in 1927, and 
the minimum of 138,049 in 1930. The tonnage reported as re- 
ceived in 1931 was 248,533 compared with 299,697 in 1927, and 
190,847 in 1930. The tonnage carried in 1931, while more than 
in 1930, was considerably less than that carried in 1926, 1927 
and 1928. The corporation uses or holds for future use in 
service on the Warrior River division property other than land 
which cost it $2,608,276. The costs of reproduction new and less 
depreciation of this property are $2,492,968 and $1,865,019, re- 
spectively. The value of the land used is $58,293. 

A purchaser or lessee of the property used in service on the 
Mississippi river would be required by the statute to operate 
both the Upper and Lower divisions and would, therefore, be 
required to bear the burden of the losses on the Upper division 
to obtain the profits on the Lower. In 1931, the net revenue de- 
rived from operations of both divisions amounted to $443,927, 
exélusive of deductions for rentals, taxes and the expenses of 
the Washington office. Deductions for rentals and taxes were 
$117, 160 and the Washington office expenses were $61, 475. As- 
suming that 75 per cent would represent the proportionate share 
of the latter expense to be borne by the Mississippi river unit, 
the net revenue is reduced to about $280,500. This would be the 
return at 6 per cent on an investment of $4,675,000. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that in the year 1931 business 
conditions throughout the country were abnormally depressed. 
Notwithstanding this condition the net revenue of the Mississippi 
river unit, after deductions for taxes, rentals and a major share 
of the expenses of the Washington office, was approximately 
equal to the average for the years 1926-1931, excluding 1929, 
when a deficit was incurred. In 1926, the post prosperous year, 
the revenue, after corresponding deductions, amounted to $481,- 
959, equivalent to a return of 6 per cent on an investment of a 
little over $8,000,000. 

What the future may hold in the way of additional traffic on 
the Mississippi river in competition with carriers by rail and 
motor trucks cannot, of course, be definitely forecast. It is 
hardly to be expected, however, ‘that a return of business pros- 
perity will not be reflected in the earnings from water-borne 
traffic. The rate structure is becoming more stable, but what it 
will be, and what can be earned under it when it has been fully 
developed in consideration of cost of service, competing trans- 
portation agencies, competitive disadvantages due to slower 
movement and the necessity of rehandling in connection with rail 
transportation, can only be conjectured. The corporation is not sub- 
ject to regulation of rates or service except on joint barge-rail or 
rail-barge shipments. This comparative freedom from regulation 
may have given it some advantages denied to rail lines and which 
might, by change in the law, be denied to a private operator. It 
is possible that under private operation some saving in cost could 
be accomplished as presumably the corporation has been more 
intent on developing a practicable service than upon obtaining 
maximum revenue. 

With these considerations in mind, coupled with the provisions 
of section 3 (d) of the act, which require a purchaser or lessee 
to continue to operate the facilities sold or leased as to render 
service substantially similar to that rendered by the corporation, 
it is recommended that the commission find the commercial value 


-of the property of the Inland Waterways Corporation assigned 


to service on the Upper and Lower Mississippi divisions to be 
$6,500,000. This sum is intended to include the value of such 
property as is owned by the corporation on the Mississippi river 
but which is not necessary for transportation and could be sold 
or otherwise disposed of upon transfer to a private operator. 
The past experience of the Warrior river division indicates 
that it has not yet been developed to the stage where it would 
attract private capital. While the deficit from operation was 
less in 1931 than in any preceding year, a substantial increase in 
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revenue or reduction in expense of operation would be required 
to make the service self-supporting, and there is no present as- 
surance that either could be accomplished in the near future. A 
purchaser of the property could not dispose of it but would be 
required under the Act to use it ina manner substantially simi- 
lar to its present use and to afford a service equal to that main- 
tained by the corporation. Under the circumstance, no more 
than a nominal commercial value can be assigned to this division 


A Small Strain Gage 


HE Baldwin-Southwark Corporation, Philadelphia, 
7 has developed a light, compact and relatively inex- 

pensive recording strain gage. This instrument, 
which is called the Scratch Extensometer, is only four 
inches long and weighs less than an ounce. 

The essential parts of the scratch extensometer in- 
clude a light, two-part frame, a small, genuine white 
diamond, and a small target of specially heat-treated 
steel. The diamond and the target of the instrument are 








The Scratch Extensometer Is Only Four Inches Long 


a Bl 14040) ad bed Patt 
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Section of an Extensometer Target Bearing a Record of Variable Stresses 


suitably mounted on the frame in such manner that any 
variable strain in the member under test causes the 
diamond to scratch a record on the target, the line of 
record lying parallel with the longitudinal axis of the 
instrument. Simultanevusly with the formation of the 
strain record on the target, the target is acted upon by a 
resultant force, manually variable, which moves it at 
right angles to both the longitudinal axis of the instru- 
ment and the axis of the diamond travel. Thus, in the 
scratch record formed, one co-ordinate indicates strain, 
while the other is availed of in order that the strain 
record may be had over a period of more or less extent 
as fixed by the variability of the resultant transverse 
force applied to the target and the amount and rate of 
strain variation. There is no motion of the target when 
there is no change of strain in the member under test, 
and small changes in strain cause only correspondingly 
small transverse movements of the target. 

With the target removed from the instrument, the 
strains indicated in the record thereon may be evaluated 
by means of filar microscopes of either the moving eye- 
piece or moving-table types, or the record may be photo- 
graphed microscopically and the prints measured directly. 

In addition to the advantages of convenience and econ- 
omy inherent in the scratch extensometer because of its 
small size and its simplicity, it is said that the instrument 
is highly accurate. The targets used in the instrument 
are only 1 in. long by 3/16 in. wide by 1/100 in. thick, 
and, therefore, can be readily filed for future reference, 
if desired, without inconvenience. 
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Tests of Firestone Pneumatic Rail 


Ford eight-cylinder passenger bus operating on rails pulls two 24-ton 
hopper cars up a 2.3 per cent grade in Colorado 


and in Alaska have produced some interesting data 

in connection with the use of the Firestone pneu- 
matic rail tire, wheel and flange on automotive vehicles 
operating on railroad rights- of- -way. The general de- 
sign and construction of the Firestone wheel and tire are 
shown in a drawing accompanying this article. The 
wheel is of the disc type to which a steel felloe and rub- 
berized high-carbon steel flange are riveted. Locking 
rings and bolts of the type commonly used in automotive 
practice hold the rim upon which the tire is mounted to 
the wheel. The Firestone rail tire is designed with a 
tread particularly adapted for use on steel rails and, as 
shown in the sectional drawing, contains an inflated tube 
with a solid rubber safety core which prevents the tire 
from going “flat” in event of puncture or deflation from 
any cause. 

The nominal sizes of Firestone rail tires as developed 
at this time for this particular service are 4.50-19 and 
4.50-24, the loaded radii respectively being 13.88 in. and 
16.28 in. with an outside diameter over the flange of 30 
and 35 in. respectively. The maximum carrying capac- 
ity of the 4.50-19 is 1,500 Ib. and of the 4.50-24 1,800 Ib. 


Rana in tests made in the vicinity of Denver, Colo., 


Tests at Denver 


The tests of this particular equipment were made in 
the vicinity of Denver, Colo. with a 21-passenger Ford 
bus of standard V-8 motor design being used. In the 
place of the regular balloon tires, the bus was equipped 
with 4.50-24 pneumatic rail tires. The bus was run to 
a stretch of fairly level track and there coupled to two 
24-ton steel hopper cars. Along this stretch of roadbed, 
the bus pulled its 48-ton load at speeds as high as 30 
miles an hour. It is said that both starting and stopping 
were accomplished as easily as though the vehicle were 
being operated on the highway with regular tire equip- 
ment. After these demonstrations on level track were 
concluded, the bus pulled the two cars up a 2.3 per cent 
grade, coming to a dead! stop half way up the grade and 
then started again and completed the climb. In another 
test of the tractive ability of the rail tire, the same bus 





Standard Ford V-8 Passenger Automobile Equipped for Rail Service 
as an Inspection Car 





Ford 21-Passenger Bus Hauling Two Hopper Cars Up a Heavy Grad 
During Tests at Denver, Colo. 


pulled a 21-ton steel coal car up a 3.6 per cent grade over 
the LeVeta Pass for a distance of a mile and then con 
tinued its journey four miles up a 3 per cent grade at an 
average speed of 10 miles an hour. As a means of mak- 
ing a comparison between the performance of rubber and 
steel, the pneumatic rail tires were then removed and the 
bus equipped with steel tired wheels. With the steel 
tired wheels it was found to be impossible to pull even 
one car on level track without a continual slipping of tl. 
traction wheels of the bus. 

It was not the purpose of these tests to show an actual 
method of handling freight with pneumatic tired auto- 
motive equipment and it is important to note that under 
no circumstances would equipment of this type be used 
for hauling the standard type of freight car. The tests, 
however, did demonstrate the practicability of carrying 
passengers in an automotive type vehicle equipped with 
pneumatic rail tires and, at the same time, hauling from 
20 to 30 tons of freight on a steel-wheeled roller bearing 
trailer. The tests were made with the object of establish 
ing that principle rather than a precise manner of work 
ing it out. 


Service in Alaska 


A Paige car, equipped with Firestone pneumatic rail 
tires is being operated over the White Pass & Yukon be 
tween Skagway and Whitehorse, Alaska. An officer of 
that railroad has expressed satisfaction with the manner 
in which this equipment is performing under the extreme 
conditions with which rail equipment must contend on 
this road in Alaska where grades as high as 3.9 per cent, 
with many miles of curve track, some extremely sharp, 
are encountered in the mountainous country that is 
served by the White Pass & Yukon. While this is a 
narrow-gage railroad, the car, according to an officer of 
the company, has operated over the heavy grades and 
sharp curves satisfactorily at a higher speed than would 
be possible with any other kind of equipment and, in ad 
dition, the rubber tires on the smooth rail make for eas) 
riding and the elimination of noise. 

One interesting statement in connection with the 
operation of this equipment in Alaska is made in a letter 
which is quoted in part: “We have been unable to slip 
the rubber tire on either wet rail or a snow-covered rail, 
the car successfully operating on a rail covered with two 
inches of wet snow, the wheel throwing practically all 
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the snow off. Due to the tread shape or some other ele- 
ment, on straight track the wheels follow the rail and the 
flange does not appear to come in contact with the rail 
except very occasionally.” 

The Firestone pneumatic rail tire is believed by its 
manufacturers to offer a practical instrument for the 
modernization of railroad equipment. It is claimed that 
with the pneumatic rail tire, maintenance costs on equip- 
ment woud be reduced to an even greater extent than in 
the case of a vehicle operating on the highway, due to 
the relative smoothness of the railroad right-of-way. 
Furthermore, due to the fact that rubber has a coefficient 
of friction with steel three times greater than that of steel 
to steel, the pneumatic tire, even on a vehicle of compara- 
tively light weight, provides enough tractive force to 
make it practical from the standpoint of hauling freight. 


Automobile Type Official and Inspection Cars 


Pneumatic rail cars are also adapted for use on official 
and inspection rail cars which are widely used by the rail- 
roads. One of the illustrations shows a standard Ford 
V-8 coach fitted with Firestone rail tires and wheels, in- 
dicating that any standard make of automobile can be 
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Sectional View of Firestone Pneumatic Rail Tire, Wheel and Flange 
(Shown in Normal Running Position) 


used for this purpose and, in fact, it is said, can be con- 
verted to rail use in an hour’s time. 

A comparison is drawn between the engineering fac- 
tors involved between the use of steel tired wheels and 
rubber tired wheels. In the case of the former, it is 
said that vibration, impact and shock loads are so great 
as to make the use of the standard automobile on rails 
impractical because of the fact that crystallization of the 
wheels, axles, bearings, etc. occurs rapidly whereas the 
pneumatic tire is said to eliminate the vibration, severe 
impact and shock loads and makes the revision of the 
standard automobile to provide heavier axles, bearings. 
etc., unnecessary. 

Recent tests made in Florida with a Lincoln sedan are 
offered as substantiaticn of the fact that a standard type 
automobile, equipped with pneumatic rail tires, can oper- 
ate safely at high speed, as with the high coefficient of 
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friction of rubber to steel, as compared with steel to 
steel, quick stops can be made. During these tests in 
Florida, a car so equipped made a test run between 
Miami and Jacksonville, covering a distance of 405 miles 
in 378 min. actual time, or 346 min. running time, at an 
average speed of 70 miles an hour and a maximum speed 
of 78 miles an hour. 


Cab Signals 
Authorized on the Pennsylvania 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission, in a decision 
7 by Commissioner McManamy, issued on December 
12 (answering a petition filed on December 6) has 
authorized the Pennsylvania to operate locomotives with 
automatic cab signals, in lieu of automatic train control, 
throughout its lines equipped with the latter. In other 
words, the company is now free to use cab signals exclu- 
sively throughout its lines which are equipped for either 
automatic train control or cab signals. 

No hearing was held on this petition, the commission 
deciding that its records in this field are already sufh- 
ciently full; and the report gives a condensed history of 
the experiments which have been made in automatic 
train control by the Pennsylvania since 1922, observing 
incidentally that experiments have been made on this road 
occasionally since the year 1880. The decision covers 
lccomotives used on sections of the Central of New 
Jersey and the New York & Long Branch, over which 
Pennsylvania trains are operated. The orders of the 
commission of June 13, 1922, and January 14, 1924, are 
abrogated so far as they apply to any and all lines in the 
Pennsylvania system. 


History 


The first experiment with the Union three-speed con- 
tinuous inductive apparatus developed by the Union 
Switch & Signal Company, was made voluntarily on the 
line between Lewistown, Pa., and Sunbury, Pa., 47 
miles, and was put in operation on July 11, 1923. This 
was continuously operated until January 17, 1926, and 
as a result of the performance here the road installed a 
similar system between Baltimore and Harrisburg, this 
as a compliance with the first order of the commission. 
This installation was placed in service on July 17, 1926. 
The locomotive apparatus here include three-indication 
cab signals, though not required by the government; but 
cab signals had proved so valuable on the Lewistown- 
Sunbury line that all subsequent a.t.c. installations on 
the Pennsylvania included the cab signal equipment. 

Further development resulted in the introduction of 
the coder system (interrupted rail currents) and this 
has been adopted as standard for all installations on the 
Pennsylvania, the Baltimore-Harrisburg line being 
changed so as to operate under this system. Next, the 
company developed a system of four-indication cab sig- 
nals, with whistle and acknowledger, without train con- 
trol apparatus ; and this was installed on certain sections 
beyond the requirements of the government. Granting 
the petition of the company, the commission, on Febru- 
ary 6, 1931, authorized the operation of locomotives hav- 
ing this cab signal equipment in inter-divisional runs over 
sections where A.T.C. was required. 

The report then gives a list of the different installa- 
tions of the coder system, including 32 miles on the 
Baltimore & Ohio between Newark, Ohio, and Colum- 
bus, over which section the Pennsylvania operates 
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through trains. The aggregate length of these installa- 
tions is 986.10 miles as shown below, (2,819 miles of 
track) ; to which should be added 39.70 miles of road of 
the Central of New Jersey and the New York & Long 
Branch. All of these installations function in con- 
junction with automatic (visual roadside) block signals, 
generally of the position-light type. 

The Pennsylvania now has 1,107 locomotives and one 
gas-electric car equipped for service with automatic train 
stop, forestaller and cab signal; and 792 steam locomo- 
tives, 31 electric locomotives, 200 multiple-unit cars and 





Road 

Cab Signals—Stop & Forestaller: Miles 
Baltimore Division (Balt.-Harrisburg)...............eeeeeeees 81.50 
Middle Division (Harrisburg-Altoona) .........-.seeeeeeeers 130.40 
Atlentie Diwssten CAtiaaie Cy EAs) ccc cc ccvicvessceccesss 56.40 
Panhandle Division (Pittsburgh-Newark) ...........eseee.0-: 157.41 
Columbus Division (Columbus-Indianapolis)............+...-+.. 186.73 
ee a ee reece 32.30 


eee ee ee 


Cab Signals—Whistle & Acknowledger: 


Atlantic Division (Jersey to Vernon) (Vol.) 
Phila, Terminal ae CSeore to Jeraty) CVOl.) o< 00s. ccceuee 2.63 








Oe OE 8 rete eer errr eee ee 77.50 
Philadelphia Terminal Division NR che are/o en kasd. ce aes 15.67 
eee EE SS ee er ere ee 82.60 
OS a. Sa er et eer ere 44.86 
Pittsburgh Division (Vol.) (Altoona-Pittsburgh) .............. 112.30 
I ahaa 25 Wie isis ack wie alae SAR ee aI TAN NRA RO acne aoa 341.36 
DN RS ss nin ath ice ea Dew ews nt. We Kaede ceremmquele 986.10 





one gas-electric car equipped with cab signal, whistle 
and acknowledger without a.T.c.; and 22 additional elec- 
tric locomotives are being equipped. Removing the A.t.c. 
equipment from the 1,107 locomotives and using cab sig- 
nals only would render available 1,952 locomotives for 
service on any of the equipped tracks. Under existing 
conditions, the operation of A.T.c. on the five divisions 
covered by the government order makes necessary sepa- 
rate pools of the locomotives so equipped; and the modi- 
fication now requested obviates the necessity for such 
pooling, thus simplifying the locomotive problem and 
effecting substantial economies. The maintenance of 
A.T.c. costs six mills per locomotive mile, while that of 
cab signals is four mills, a difference which means an 
annual saving of probably $35,000. 


The Argument 


The company is convinced that there has been and 
there will be no sacrifice of safety through the proposed 
change. The report here quotes and reaffirms sections 
of former decisions of the commission approving what 
the Pennsylvania has done (November 26, 1928, and 
February 6, 1931). Of 457 enginemen, experienced in 
the use of both A.t.c. and the cab signal alone, 449 prefer 
the latter. The company expects the elimination of A.T.c. 
to reduce undesirable stops and to remove dangers inci- 
dent to undesired automatic brake applications occurring 
at low speed. The company in its application re-con- 
firmed its former statement as to the superiority of cab 
signals as compared with A.T.c. 

The granting of the present petition will result in con- 
tinuous cab signal operation between New York City 
and Indianapolis, Ind., with the exception of the Phila- 
delphia division, Philadelphia to Harrisburg, about 100 
miles, which division the company desires to equip as 
soon as the financial situation will permit. 


Conclusions 


This proposal, says the report, is a step forward in the 
interest of safety, as it will result in the equipping of 
another division; in consideration of the installation of 
cab signals as proposed between Philadelphia and 
Harrisburg, and of all other facts here stated, the orders 
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of the commission will be modified to permit the use of 
cab signal whistle and acknowledger without automatic 
train control on the lines which have been equipped with 
A.T.C. pursuant to the government orders. 

Appended to this report is a code of specifications and 
requirements for a continuously controlled automatic cab 
signal system, for installation and operation by the Penn- 
sylvania. The order makes the cab signal installations 
subject to inspection and approval of the commission. 
The specifications require an audible cab indicator which 
will sound and continue to sound until acknowledged, 
whenever the system causes a change to a more restric- 
tive indication; and the system, as far as practicable, 
must display its most restrictive indication if an essential 
parts fails or is removed, or a break, cross, or ground 
occurs in electric ciecults ; or in case of a failure of 
energy. 






A\nnual Report of 
the Bureau of Safety 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission has issued in 
7 a 26-page pamphlet the annual report of W. P. Bor- 

land, director of the Bureau of Safety, together 
with some extracts from the annual report of the com- 
mission dealing with this branch of its work. It is for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1932, but includes some 
data later than that. 

Because of reduced appropriations for printing, some 
of the tables formerly published are now omitted, one of 
which is that showing the inspection of cars for defects, 
on each road separately. The unpublished tables are 
available for reference at the office of the bureau. Of 
the 1,331,239 freight cars inspected, 1.85 per cent were 
found defective. This percentage has steadily decreased 
from 2.52 in 1928. Similar improvement is shown in 
the records of passenger cars and locomotives. 

Laboratory tests of automatic train pipe connectors at 
Purdue University have been continued and those of the 
Robinson and Johnson types have been completed. The 
American passenger-type connector is being tested. 

Instances of excess service under the rules of the 
hours-of-service law are growing constantly less. The 
detailed report of data under the hours-of-service act 
will not be published this year. 

The usual data are given concerning signals and auto- 
matic train control. On the majority of roads the recom- 
mended standard practice is now in vogue providing that, 
with automatic train control, a restrictive signal must be 
observed and obeyed before an automatic application of 
the brakes may be forestalled. 

In collaboration with the General Railway Signal 
Company and the American Railway Association investi- 
gations have been made of solid iron inductors as used 
with intermittent inductive automatic train stops. As a 
result of the tests made, the commission states the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1. The use of strap-iron inductors for making de- 
parture tests from engine terminals would not fail to 
disclose defects that would be discovered if the lami- 
nated-core inductors were used. 

2. The use of strap-iron inductors as small as 3 inches 
by 1 inch in cross section for making departure tests 
would impose such narrow operating limits that the de- 
parture tests would be more rigid than required, result- 
ing in engine equipment which was in proper operating 
condition failing to meet the requirements. 
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3. Strap-iron inductors cannot be relied upon under 
high-speed conditions, and even at medium speeds do not 
provide an adequate margin of safety. Strap-iron in- 
ductors should not be used in connection with signals 
governing train movements. 

Because of difficulty with cab signal indications on the 
Boston & Maine, where chrome-manganese rails had re- 
cently been laid, tests were made with a portable flux- 
meter, and it was found that these rails had a number 
of strong magnetic poles; and it was concluded that the 
magnetic properties of these rails were such as to affect 
the cab signal and produce flickering indications. These 
rails are magnetized by the lifting magnets used at the 
shops, which magnetic properties are retained for an in- 
definite period. 

Noting the order allowing the Union Pacific to use cab 
signals in lieu of automatic train control, the report gives 
in full the specifications prescribed by the commission 
covering cab-signal installation and operation. Other 
roads have applied for authority to discontinue the auto- 
matic train control. [Orders granting the petitions of 
the Burlington and the Pennsylvania have since been 
published. | 

The report notes permission given to certain roads for 
temporary and comparatively unimportant suspension of 
A.T.c. regulations—the Long Island, the Burlington, the 
Pennsylvania, and the Minneapolis & St. Louis. Acci- 
dents in automatic train control territory are briefly 
reported, all but one of them showing no fault in the 
A.T.C. system. 

Block signal statistics are given (as already reported 
in the Railway Age of May 14, last, page 817.) The 
length of road now equipped for operation with auto- 
matic train control and visual cab signals is 3,840 miles; 
locomotives equipped 4,515. On 906 miles of road 
where cab signals are in use, wayside visual signals have 
been taken out of service, except at interlockings. The 
Reading Company is operating 78 multiple-unit cars 
with four-indication cab signals, without train control. 

The New York Central, at four gravity yards, has 
equipped its tracks for operation (by the conductor) of 
cab signals in the pusher locomotives by means of elec- 
tric currents communicated along the rails. Eight loco- 
motives are thus equipped. 

Experiments are being continued looking to the opera- 
tion of different types of automatic train control over a 
given line. 

Investigations in respect to the causes of transverse 
fissures in rails have been continued. 

Under the head of safety appliances, 94 suits for vio- 
lation of the law were begun during the fiscal year and 
cases comprising 195 counts were confessed, six were 
dismissed and 14 were tried. Of the 14 counts tried, 
four were decided in favor of the government, five in 
favor of the defendant and five are pending. The five 
decided against the government were taken to the circuit 
court of appeals and the judgments were reversed. On 
June 30, 1932, there were pending 88 cases. Two de- 
cisions concerning the violations of the airbrake law are 
reported. 

The Bureau of Safety investigated 58 train accidents 
in the course of the year and presents a table classifying 
these as to whether probably preventable by automatic 
train control, etc. In connection with these .investiga- 
tions, the report contains a table showing for the calendar 
years 1929, 1930 and 1931 the following statement of 
passengers and employees killed and injured in accidents 
at highway grade crossings: 


1931 1930 1929 
K I K 
SE ee -= 31 ~~ 10 1 28 
eee 16 41 18 69 23 «106 
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During the calendar year there were 4,100 accidents at 
highway grade crossings; 1,811 persons killed, 4,657 in- 
jured; and of these, the numbers in which automobiles 
were involved were: 3,625 accidents; 1,580 killed, 4,336 
injured. As shown in the above table, an appreciable 
percentage of these victims were innocent passengers 
and trainmen traveling on railroad trains. During the 
calendar year 1931, there were altogether 47 derailments 
of trains as a result of collisions between trains and auto- 
mobiles ; 28 persons killed, 59 injured. 


Uniform 
Regulatory Legislation Urged 


WasurncrTon, D. C. 
ETTER co-ordination of federal government agen- 
be cies dealing with transportation and a plan of uni- 
form regulatory legislation covering the various 
forms of transportation operating in competition with 
the railroads are recommended by the Special Committee 
on Competing Forms of Transportation of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States in a report submitted 
to the board of directors of that organization. The com- 
mittee also expresses the belief that government opera- 
tion of transportation is not in the public interest and 
recommends that it be discontinued. David F. Edwards, 
president of the Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston, Mass., is 
chairman of the committee. 

The committee strongly urges that all interests con- 
cerned with competing forms of transportation, includ- 
ing producers, shippers, and consumers, unite at the 
earliest possible date on a just program based on the 
principles enunciated in this report. It points out that 
‘an over-supply of transportation, largely a development 
of the last decade, has brought to the forefront new and 
serious problems affecting the welfare not only of the 
transportation agencies but of the general public” and 
that the situation is the more serious because “some of 
the agencies have been and are today permitted to operate 
without reference to the public need or the effect on the 
transportation system as a whole, while other agencies 
are comprehensively regulated,” and “some are provided 
with facilities at public expense with or without contribu- 
tion in user taxes.” 

“The situation calls for comprehensive planning and 
co-ordination of transportation,” the report says, “elimi- 
nation of any unfair advantages and inequitable taxa- 
tion where they exist and a system of regulation which 
will permit each agency to function to its best advantage 
in the public interest in accordance with its inherent 
merits and without special privileges over other forms 
of transportation in which there is equal public interest.” 
The purpose of the report is to propose measures to ac- 
complish these ends, which it does in the following 
recommendations : 


Water Transportation 


Recommendation No. 1—The Committee recommends that 
common carriers by water in domestic commerce should be re- 
quired to file and adhere to rates, including port-to-port rates, 
in the manner now required by law with respect to railroad 
rates, and that such rates or modifications thereof should be sub- 
ject to approval by the regulatory body, with reasonable differen- 
tials between rail and water rates where economically justified. 

Recommendation 2—The Committee recommends that neither 
rail nor water carriers should be permitted to establish rates to 
competitive points which are not adequately compensatory. 

Recommendation 3—The Committee recommends that all com- 
mon carriers by water in domestic commerce should be required 
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to obtain certificates of public convenience and necessity, and 
snould thereafter be required to maintain an operating schedule, 
with the right to modify the amount of service in accordance 
with the reasonable demand. Operators of existing services 
should be allowed six months to establish scheduled services and 
qualify for certificates of public convenience and necessity. 

Recommendation 4—It is recommended that industrial carriers 
and owners or charterers of other vessels not common carriers 
should be required to charge the established common carrier rates 
for cargo other than their own. 

Recommendation 5—The Committee believes that government 
operation of water transportation is not in the public interest and 
recommends that it be discontinued. 


Highway Transportation 


Recommendation 6—The Committee recommends that there 
should be standard uniform requirements in all states as to 
allowable height, width and length of single and combined units, 
axle and wheel loads and speeds as recommended by the American 
Association of State Highway Officials. 

Recommendation 7—The Committee further recommends that 
the enforcement of such uniform vehicle standards and safety 
regulations and the protection of the highway should be ad- 
ministered by the state in the exercise of its police powers. 

Recommendation 8—The Committee recommends that the con- 
struction and maintenance of general use highways, including 
costs of designated through highways within municipalities limited 
to the average per mile cost of high-type state highways should 
be paid by user taxes, with separate schedules for private pas- 
senger automobiles, buses and trucks as follows: 

For private passenger automobiles (a) a registration fee gradu- 
ated according to weight or horsepower and (b) a gasoline tax. 

For buses and other vehicles carrying passengers for hire (a) 
a registration fee, (b) a mileage tax graduated according to 
seating capacity and (c) a gasoline tax. 

For trucks (a) a registration fee, (b) a weight tax graduated 
so that it will increase more than directly with weight, or a ton- 
mile tax, and (c) a gasoline tax. 

Recommendation 9—The Committee further recommends that 
gasoline taxes should not be so high as to encourage wholesale 
evasion and opposes federal invasion of this field of taxation. 

Recommendation 10—The Committee recommends that states 
enter into reciprocal agreements for issuance of special licenses 
for commercial vehicles to cover states other than the home state 
prevail. 

Recommendation 11—The Committee recommends that all 
motor carriers for hire, whether in common carrier or contract 
at equitable rates to be determined by the conditions which 
service, be required to secure permit to operate, but that common 
and contract carriers in continuous operation during a stated 
period, and up to the time the law requiring permits is enacted, 
be granted such permits without further proceedings if their 
operations are bona fide for the purpose of furnishing reasonably 
continuous service and if they meet the other requirements of 
such legislation. 

Recommendation 12—The Committee recommends that all 
motor carriers for hire, whether common or contract, be required 
o file and post their rates and adhere to them at all times, and 
that these rates shall be just and reasonable and shall not dis- 
criminate among different shippers, the proper regulatory body 
to have authority to pass upon complaints. 

Recommendation 13—The Committee recommends that all those 
using the highways for commercial purposes be required to 
establish their financial responsibility with respect to public lia- 
bility and that common carriers be required to establish similar 
responsibility with respect to passengers and cargo. 

Recommendation 14—The Committee recommends that hours 
of service of operators of motor vehicles should be reasonably 
limited by public authority. 

Recommendation 15—The Committee recommends that proper 
regulatory bodies in each state be designated to enforce the pro- 
visions of the regulatory laws herein recommended and that these 
state bodies closely cooperate to the end that the various regula- 
tory measures will be in harmony and will further sound treat- 
ment of highway transportation. 

Recommendation 16—The Committee recommends that in the 
public interest the same degree of regulation of interstate as of 
intrastate carriers should be applied and further recommends that, 
in regulation of highway transportation, the federal regulatory 
body should serve only as a court of last resort and that provision 
should be made for delegation of authority to boards of the state 
bodies in the states involved. 

Recommendation 17—The Committee recommends that Section 
500 of the Transportation Act should not be construed as an ex- 
pression by Congress of preference for rail or water transporta- 
tion over highway transportation or as a declaration by Congress 
of the relative importance to the public of the several kinds of 
transportation. 
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Recommendation 18—The Committee recommends that, in re- 
organization of the federal government activities, agencies dealing 
with transportation: be better coordinated and brought into closer 
working relationships. 


The report says in part: 


Throughout this period of change, the railroads have remained 
the backbone of the national transportation system, and we need 
only imagine a complete suspension of railroad operations to 
realize that they must inevitably continue to be our main reliance. 
Up to the end of 1930 they continued their policy of improvement 
to meet the growing needs of the country. The net result is that 
under present conditions we have a super-abundance of trans- 
portation facilities. Of the transportation agencies the railroads 
are the chief sufferers, and under the present depressed condi- 
tions few of them are earning their operating expenses and fixed 
charges. The other forms are each suffering from the competition 
among its own units, however, and many of their operators favor 
reasonable regulation. Meanwhile shippers, while benefiting 
greatly from the superiority of the service in some instances and 
the low rates in others, are encountering discrimination and 
uncertainty in rates and service, the demoralization of glutted 
markets and other evils which in 1887 brought about legislation 
for the regulation of the railroads. 

The oversupply of transportation and the evils of destructive 
competition are accentuated by the present depressed business 
conditions, but it is clear that the return of prosperity will not 
fully solve the problem. The difficulties were becoming apparent 
before the depression. The committee agrees that unregulated 
competition with regulated forms of comparable transportation is 
unfair, contrary to the public interest in the losses which are 
caused, and inequitable to shippers whose interest is in depend- 
able service and conditions. 

Regulation should give each form of transportation oppor- 
tunity to develop its potentialities so long as it does not have 
unfair advantages over other forms. The chief problems for 
consideration at the present time are as to the fairness of the 
conditions under which water transportation and highway trans- 
portation are conducted as compared with the conditions which 
surround or should surround rail transportation. Nothing in 
this report should be construed as favoring or implying the 
desirability of so regulating highway or waterway rates so as to 
raise them to the level or in excess of railroad rates. 

Air transport and pipe line operation also present pro blems of 
transportation, but apparently, in the opinion of the Chamber’ S 
officers, they were not considered of sufficient immediate impor- 
tance to warrant consideration in this report. No representatives 
of the aviation or gas industries were included in the personnel 
of the committee and problems relating to those industries are 
not dealt with in this report. 

The prolonged operation by the federal government of the 
barge lines on the Mississippi and Warrior rivers, the extension 
of service in 1931 to the Illinois river and the pending applica- 
tion of the Inland Waterways Corporation for authority to 
install service on the lower Missouri river are viewed with 
apprehension by those who believe the government should 
refrain from engaging in business. This apprehension would 
be still keener if business men generally realized that the Denison 
Act of 1928 imposes conditions to the disposal of the lines which 
are almost impossible of fulfillment. This government operation, 
begun as an emergency war time activity, was continued after the 
war to demonstrate the possibilities of inland waterway common 
carrier service and to work out certain problems relative to the 
establishment of joint rail-water routes and rates which it was 
believed private capital could not be expected to undertake. 
Twelve years after the turning back of the railroads to their 
owners, the end of the demonstration seems no nearer than when 
it was ‘begun—in fact, the Denison Act as it now stands has put 
it much farther away. 

Meanwhile, the government, operating at a loss when account 
is taken of interest on investment and the taxes a private enter- 
prise would have to pay is cutting into the revenues of the com- 
peting railroads, and the taxpayers, including railroads, are 
making up the ‘barge line losses. At the same time common 
carrier barge lines established with private capital are obliged 
to compete with the interest-exempt and tax-exempt organization, 
and if it is demonstrated that these privately owned waterway 
operations can succeed it will be in spite oi and not because of 
the government operation. 


The members of the committee are: 


David F. Edwards, Chairman, president, Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Boston, Mass.; A. J. Brosseau, president, Mack Trucks, Inc., 
New York, N. Y.; Joshua C. Chase, Chase & Company, Sanford, 
Pics b. W. Childress, president, Mississippi Valley Barge 
Line, St. Louis, Mo.; W. L. Clayton, president, Anderson, 
Clayton & Co., Houston, Tex.; Eric A. Johnston, president, 
Brown-Johnston Company, Spokane, Wash.; W. P. Kenney, 
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president, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn.; Franklin 
D. Mooney, president, Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies S. S. Lines, 
New York, N. Y.; Allison Owen, Diboll & Owen, Ltd., archi- 
tects, New Orleans, La.; J. J. Pelley, president, New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, New Haven, Conn.; J. Howard 
Pew, president, Sun Oil Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. O. 
Sherrill, vice-president, Kroger Grocery & Baking Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; R. H. Sherwood, president, Central Indiana 
Coal Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Messrs. Chase, Clayton and Pew dissent from Recom- 
mendations 1-4. General Owen dissents in part from 
Recommendation 5 and also from port-to-port regula- 
tion of water transportation as embodied in Recom- 
mendations 1-4. Messrs. Kenney and Pelley dissent 
from that part of Recommendation 6 endorsing the 
standards recommended by the American Association 
of State Highway Officials. Mr. Mooney desired to be 
recorded as not voting on the question of endorsing the 
standards recommended by the highway officials. Mr. 
Brosseau dissents from the inclusion in Recommenda- 
tion 8 of the words “or a ton-mile tax.” Messrs. Bros- 
seau and Clayton dissent from Recommendations 11, 


12, 15 and 16. 


Railways Ask 
Continuation of Freight Surcharge 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

ESTIMONY on behalf of the railways in support 
7 of their application to the Interstate Commerce 

Commission for a continuance beyond March 31 
of the emergency freight rate surcharge allowed by the 
commission last year in Ex Parte No. 103 was pre- 
sented at a hearing before Division 7 of the commission 
and a committee representing the state commissioners on 
December 28. A petition for such a continuance had 
been filed by the Association of Railway Executives with 
a request for the elimination of the condition under 
which revenues derived from the surcharge have been 
paid into a fund administered by the Railroad Credit 
Corporation for loans to railroads failing to earn their 
interest charges. Division 7 consists of Commissioners 
Meyer, Eastman, Lee, Lewis, and Porter. 

Only one day was required for the presentation of 
the carriers’ case and there was no hostile cross-examina- 
tion. Parties other than the carriers are to be allowed 
to file written statements by January 15 and Commis- 
sioner Meyer stated that only a few requests had been 
made for an opportunity for oral testimony so that it 
was possible that no additional hearing would be re- 
quired. The principal point on which the commissioners 
expressed interest was as to the extent to which the 
roads have been compelled to reduce rates which had 
been increased by the surcharge to meet competition of 
trucks and water carriers. 

Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, Director of the Bureau of 
Railway Economics, the first witness for the railways, 
summarized the present situation of the rail carriers in 
part as follows: 

Total operating revenues of the railways of Class I were 
nearly one billion dollars less in 1930 than in 1929. They were 
more than a billion dollars less in 1931 than in 1930, and they 
declined further, during the first ten months of 1932, by a total 
of $968,000,000 under the corresponding period of 1931. If the 
same rate of decrease continues to the end of 1932, operating 
revenues for the present year will be less than in 1929 by nearly 
three and a quarter billion dollars, or more than fifty per cent. 

Net railway operating income aggregated $1,251,698,000 in 


1929. This was equivalent to a rate of return of 4.81 per cent 
on their property investment. This rate of return declined to 
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3.27 per cent in 1930, declined again to 1.99 per cent in 1931, and 
has still further declined in 1932, the rate for the first ten 
months of the present year being 1.15 per cent. 

The carriers as a whole have failed to earn their fixed charges 
in 1932 by a considerable margin. The net deficit amounted to 
$169,000,000 during the first nine months of 1932, and appears 
likely to approach $200,000,000 for the year as a whole. During 
these nine months, 122 roads operated at a loss. These roads 
cover a mileage of 187,921, or 77.6 per cent of the total mileage 
of Class I, and their deficit in respect to meeting their fixed 
charges aggregated $231,509,000. For the same nine months, 
after deducting the revenues from the emergency rates, a total 
of 128 roads, covering a mileage of 200,848, or 82.9 per cent 
of the total, reported a deficit, and the deficit they reported 
amounted to $265,019,000. 

Freight traffic for 1931, expressed in terms of revenue car- 
loadings, was 28.6 per cent under the average of the five years 
from 1925 to 1929. Revenue carloadings for the first 49 weeks 
of 1932 were 249 per cent under the corresponding period of 
1931, and 46 per cent under the corresponding periods of the 
five years ended in 1929. 

Dr. Parmelee told the commission that the railroads in 1932 
paid forty cents in taxes out of each dollar of net operating 
revenue. 

Only 30 Class I railroads, who participate in the Marshalling 
and Distributing Plan, 1931, earned a net income in excess of 
their fixed charges, for the first nine months of 1932. The 
receipts from emergency rates reported by the Class I steam 
roads of the United States as a whole, first ten months of 1932, 
were 2.6 per cent of the aggregate gross freight revenue of the 
carriers. Compared to net railway operating income, the total 
emergency revenue was equivalent to 20.2 per cent. 

It is clear that a substantial portion of the net railway operat- 
ing income earned in 1932 was contributed by the emergency 
revenue, and that the net operating income would have been 
greatly reduced had not these emergency revenues been received. 


E. G. Buckland, president of the Railroad Credit Cor- 
poration, described the operation of the Marshalling and 
Distributing Plan. Carriers assenting to the plan, which 
became operative as of January 1, 1932, turn over to 
the Credit Corporation the amounts derived by their 
respective companies from the authorized increases. 
Through the audit of waybills in the several accounting 
departments, the amounts are ascertained; but as this 
involves the element of time, an allowance of 40 days 
from the close of the month is granted in which to make 
reports and ten days additional before the remittances 
become due. The carriers assenting to the plan have 
stated that, for the period ending October 31, 1932, the 
cash proceeds from the increased rates amounted to 
$52,205,225. The payments in cash to the Credit Cor- 
poration have amounted to $51,891,040. 

D. T. Lawrence, chairman of the Traffic Executives’ 
Association, Eastern Territory, followed with a series 
of exhibits showing instances in which the effect of the 
surcharge has been nullified by reductions in the basic 
rates, generally for the purpose of meeting unregulated 
truck and water competition. He said it would be im- 
possible in the time allowed to present a compilation of 
all the rate reductions made during the past year but 
that he had attempted to show those which had some 
relation to the surcharge. The amount by which the 
expected increase in revenues has been reduced by such 
reductions, he said, could be estimated only by specula- 
tion, but the surcharge means about $37,000,000 a year 
to the eastern roads and the reductions would represent 
only a minor fraction of that amount. While the sur- 
charges have caused more or less trouble, he said, their 
continuance would still represent an important and 
needed contribution to the revenues of the carriers. 

Commissioner Eastman appeared to derive consider- 
able pleasure from asking questions as to why some of 
the reductions in rates were made, since the surcharge 
had resulted from an application of the roads for a 15 
per cent general increase in rates, and in being told in 
reply that in many instances the amount of the surcharge 
was enough to divert the traffic to truck and water 
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transportation. He also pointed to some inconsistencies 
in the amount of the reductions made on different com- 

modities of similar characteristics, but Mr. Lawrence 

replied that there are some surprising inconsistencies 

in the truck rates with which the roads have to compete. 

“There isn’t any sense in the truck competition,” he 

said. When Eastman asked if many of the reductions 

had been forced by the action or announcements of 

individual rail lines, he said: “That will occasionally 

happen.” Mr. Lawrence said that many of the reduc- 

tions made represent departures from the theory of 

making rates to apportion the cost of transportation 

among various commodities and represent rather the 

amount that the railways can get. Commissioner Porter 

also brought out that in some instances reductions have 

been made during the pendency of cases before the 

commission in which the commission decided that the 

railways did not have to make reductions asked and in 

other instances reductions have been made which were 

formerly resisted in cases before the commission. Un- 

regulated competition has changed many situations 

materially, Mr. Lawrence said, and when his attention 

was called to some reductions made without regard to 

the distances over which truck competition is ordinarily 

considered important he said that the many restrictions 

and regulations imposed on the railways, particularly 

the requirements of the fourth section, have made it 
necessary for them to take rather summary action in 
many instances. If the surcharge is not continued there 
will be a very substantial reduction in both the gross 
and the net revenues, he said. 

Similar testimony was given by J. E. Tilford, chair- 
man of the Southern Freight Association, and E. B. 
Boyd, chairman of the Western Trunk Line Committee. 
Mr. Tilford filed an exhibit listing about 30 commodi- 
ties on which general reductions in rates had been made 
in southern territory during 1932 because of motor truck 
competition and another of 14 pages listing specific 
reductions to meet truck competition, generally made 
or proposed by a single line because of the local situa- 
tion. He said the amount of traffic affected by such 
reductions was relatively small and that the revenue to 
be derived from the surcharge would have an important 
effect on the total revenues. He pointed out that ap- 
proximately 10,000 miles of railway or about 25 per 
cent of the mileage in Southern territory is in receiver- 
ship. When Commissioner Eastman asked why the 
roads had not confined some of the reductions to short- 
haul rates instead of applying them generally, Mr. Til- 
ford said that the roads are still experimenting as to 
the best way of meeting truck competition. Mr. Boyd 
said there had been comparatively few instances of elim- 
ination of the surcharge in western territory and that 
in 10 months it had amounted to 1.96 per cent of the 
freight revenues or about $15,000,000. Generally the 
surcharge was added after such reductions and in most 
cases the reductions made to meet outside competition 
were considerably greater than the amount of the sur- 
charge, ranging from 5 to 60 per cent. He said he 
knew of no case where the emergency charge alone was 
sufficient to divert traffic. If the roads could get the 
rates prescribed by the commission in No. 17,000, Part 
2, he said, they would not need the surcharge. 

Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
illustrated the benefit caused by the surcharge revenue 
by pointing out that his road’s operating revenues in 
1932 were $47,000,000 less than in 1931 and that whereas 
in 1931 it had earned a surplus of about $3,500,000 in 
‘1932 it had fallen short of earning its fixed charges by 

$6,500,000. As the surcharge revenue amounted to 
about $3,500,000, without it the B. & O. would have 
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been $10,000,000 short of fixed. charges. Although 
reductions had been made to meet truck and water 
competition amounting to $2,000,000 during the year 
the surcharge was applied to about 90 per cent of its 
traffic and the reductions which had to be made were 
greater in amount than the surcharge. He was unable 
to see, he said, where the basic rates plus the surcharge 
have affected the movement of business except in those 
cases where the situation has been met by reducing rates. 
Commissioner Meyer asked about the effect on the 
general railroad situation of the discontinuance of the 
Railroad Credit Corporation. Mr. Willard replied that 
most of the roads that collect the surcharge will need 
all or nearly all of it for their own interest requirements. 
When Commissioner Eastman asked if there is any 
reason why the Chesapeake & Ohio and Norfolk & 
Western, that are still paying dividends, should have 
a surcharge, except because of the needs of other roads, 
Mr. Willard replied that the question answered itself 
but that it was necessary to consider the roads as a 
group. Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives, pointed out that it had 
been shown that only about $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 
would be available for distribution. 

Paul Shoup, vice-chairman of the Southern Pacific, 
gave a similar statement from the point of view of the 
Western roads, saying that although it had been neces- 
sary to make many reductions to meet truck and water 
competition such reductions were greater than the 
amount of the surcharge and the latter helped to offset 
the reductions. The Southern Pacific, he said would 
receive about $1,840,000 from the surcharge for 1932. 
W. R. Cole, president of the Louisville & Nashville, 
sent a statement in the form of an affidavit, pointing out 
that none of the Southern roads in 1932 had earned their 
fixed charges with the exception of one that did so with 
the benefit of the surcharge, and saying that it should be 
continued indefinitely because its elimination at this time 
would result in serious revenue losses. 


Barge Lines Oppose 
Lower Costs to Shippers 


ILTON W. HARRISON, president of the Secur- 
M ity Owners Association, New York, in a letter to 
L. W. Childress, president of the Mississippi 
Valley Barge Line at St. Louis, has come to the defense 
of the railways in their proposal to reduce rates on sugar 
to meet barge line competition, and in so doing expresses 
surprise that waterway advocates. who continually talk 
about “cheap transportation” are now trying to prevent 
it. Mr. Childress had written Mr. Harrison suggesting 
that his association investigate “voluntary rate reductions 
made by the railroads to meet various forms of compe- 
tition which will disclose instances where the increased 
tonnage at the reduced rates produce less revenue than 
the railroads were getting on the smaller movement of 
the traffic.” He mentioned sugar rates specifically. 
“The point,” reads Mr. Harrison’s reply, “is not one 
of whether or not the rates which the rail carriers are 
instituting on sugar will yield a less revenue on a greater 
volume of traffic than was formerly derived from the 
lesser volume, but of preventing the loss to the railroads 
of the entire volume. 
“The Louisiana sugar industry is dependent for its 
market outside of the south upon transportation rates 
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which will equalize the competition to which it is subject 
from the North Atlantic port refineries. Always in the 
past, with this in mind, the railroads have adjusted their 
rates to enable the Louisiana sugar producers to market 
their product in the middle west. 

“During the period of the Railroad Administration 
heavy advances were made in rates both from Louisiana 
to the northern consuming and distributing centers, and 
from the North Atlantic refineries to those points. The 
relationship was generally maintained, but possible com- 
petititve factors were ignored. As illustration, the rate 
from New Orleans to Chicago was raised from 24.3 
cents to 45 cents and later to 54 cents, and adding the 
charge from the emergency increase the rate is now 56 
cents. The advances made by the Railroad Administra- 
tion on June 24, 1918, were far above the average 
advance of 25 per cent through the country. 

“During the war period and the post-war era of pros- 
perity it was possible to maintain these rates as much 
of the watercraft on the lakes and rivers were diverted 
to other transportation. At present, however, the situa- 
tion has entirely changed. With the renewal of water 
competition by lake and river more and more of the 
sugar traffic has been diverted from the rails. The trend 
has been particularly in evidence during the depression 
which has forced shippers to utilize the cheapest form of 
transportation wherever possible. 

“To illustrate the present disparity in rates between 
the railroads and their water competitors: By river from 
New Orleans to St. Louis the rate is about 20 cents, 
Evansville, Louisville and Cincinnati 23 cents, warehouse 
delivery about 3 cents additional. Railroad rates from 
New Orleans are—St. Louis 52 cents, Evansville 53 
cents, Louisville 56 cents, Cincinnati 56 cents, including 
the emergency rate increase charge. The lake lines main- 
tain rates of 21 cents and upwards for large lots, and 
practically an open rate for round lots of 27 cents from 
New York to Chicago, the latter including insurance 
and the cost of loading from refinery to barges and 
unloading from barges to warehouse, not included in rail 
rates. 

“The diversion of sugar to water transportation has 
been significant. From 1929 to 1931 the sugar received 
by Chicavo from the lakes increased from 38,000 tons 
to over 90,000 tons or 137 per cent. The Illinois Central 
Railroad movement of sugar from Louisiana to States 
where competitive transportation is available will prob- 
ably decrease over 70 per cent in 1932 from 1931. 

“It seems to us that the railroads must fight to survive. 
Their efforts to recover a lost volume of traffic by reduc- 
ing rates, so long as such rates remain compensatory 
(and they have given affirmative evidence that they are 
in the current hearings before the Commission), is not as 
you indicate in your letter, ‘preferring to die by suicide 
rather than by slow bleeding.’ To us the testimony of the 
water carriers before the Commission in the sugar rate 
case is as truly amazing as it is inconsistent. Their claim 
that the reduced rates for which the railroads have 
applied will necessitate water rates so non-compensatory 
as to put some of the water carriers out of business, does 
not seem to square with the avowed and continuous 
argument of waterway advocates that the shipper is 
entitled to transportation at the lowest possible cost, and 
that the purpose of the development of waterway trans- 
portation is to bring down the rates. ; 

“We believe that given equal opportunity and regula- 
tion the rail carriers can profitably outbid for business 
any other form of common carriage. Thus, our most 
intensive effort will be made to secure for the rail 
carriers equality of opportunity and regulation, so that 
we may receive a fair return on invested capital.” 
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Communieations... 


Tonic for the Railroads 


Rumson, N. J. 
To THE EpiTor: 


I’ve given a lot of thought to the serious conditions in which 
our major railway systems find themselves. I’ve often likened 
the nation’s railroads to the blood stream of the human body. 
At the present time that blood stream is flowing at a very slug- 
gish rate. What the thin and watery blood needs is more red 
blood corpuscles (loaded freight cars) and white corpuscles 
(locomotives now in white lead) to start moving again. 

How is this to be done? By Doctors Senate and Congress 
providing a good tonic in the form of wise legislation to stimu- 
late heart action. By wise legislation I mean the proper 
regulation of bus and motor truck lines, and by not giving too 
much candy to that spoiled child, the waterways. 

Another good remedy would be a little less I. C. C. butting 
in, thus giving the managements a better opportunity to work 
out their problems. Stimulate public interest in the serious prob- 
lems facing the railroad managements by increased patronage 
and lining up behind them in their fight for fair competition. 

When the railroads come up from under the load of the 
depression, then oniy will prosperity be in sight for us all. 

LAWRENCE J. CALLANAN. 


No Substitute for Railways 


East PittspurGH, Pa. 
To THE EpITor: 


The time-honored American customs of kibitzing the railways, 
wise-cracking about the local “rattlers” and consigning them to 
the limbo of lost souls, have produced an attitude of public 
mind which, somehow, must be converted to a clear under- 
standing of the issues at stake. The average citizen visions the 
“passing” of the railways and sincerely ascribes it all to “prog- 
ress.” Normally he lacks the time, and often the inclination, 
to digest the highly informative “heavier” press and magazine 
articles dealing with regulation, taxation and other vital questions. 
He just “knows” that rail transportation is old, therefore, obso- 
lete, and must yield to the new era. 

He doesn’t realize that the very existence of this nation, as 
we know it, depends upon the success of rail transportation, 
and that this nation is an experiment in transportation, the like 
of which never before existed. A great inland civilization such 
as ours could not have been developed and held together by rivers, 
canals and highways. 

The railways saved us from the fate that befell all previous 
empires and peoples who tried to extend their governments over 
vast hinterlands, and it is one of the strangest, and most for- 
tunate of coincidences that the railway came at a period when 
the United States reached the point of bitter need for it. By 
nature, our country had two great lines of cleavage. The Ap- 
palachian mountains separated the east from the fertile area lying 
westward. The most noteworthy of highways built across this 
mountain range in an attempt to prevent the west from breaking 
away from the east was the old National Pike, now largely 
restored for the use of motorists. The second natural division 
was the belt of prairie just east of the Rockies. The railway 
bridged all of nature’s greatest barriers to expansion and trade, 
and is, in truth, the “tie that binds” this nation into a social 
and economic unit. 

The public mind of this nation is in danger of forgetting that 
not only was our country economically created and developed 
by rail transportation, but that our very preservation and unity 
depends upon a sustaining of swift, reliable and far-reaching 
communication within our vast inland area which the railways 
make possible. No substitute for our railways is in sight. 

Isn’t it about time to supplement attempts at public education 
along the usual lines, by getting down to fundamentals which 
every man can understand, i. e., the security he desires for 


himself and his posterity, is basically dependent upon the very- 


agency he innocently terms obsolete’ 


A. P. SCHRADER, 
Assistant to Manager, Transportation Department, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company. 
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Odds and Ends... 


A Sweet Carload 


Like most of the rest of us, the bees out in the vicinity of 
Ronan, Mont., have been working hard this year, and they have 
something to show for it. Proof of this was afforded the other 
day when a full carload of 36,000 Ib. of strained honey was 
shipped out over the Northern Pacific to Spokane, Wash. This 
is said to have been the first carload of strained honey to be 
shipped from Montana to an out-of-state market, and also the 
first carload ever to be sent out by an individual bee-keeper. 


Has Someone Beaten This Record? 


One of the items in Ripley’s latest “Believe It or Not” book 
tells about J. Johnson who, as engineman, ran the “Royal Scot”, 
one of Great Britain’s most famous trains, for a distance of 
300 miles in 338 min. without a single stop. This record was 
made one day in 1927. While admitting that this is excellent 
performance, we cannot help believing that records equally good 
or even better have been made in this country. Can any of our 
readers offer proof that our national loyalty is not justified? 


A Revenue-Producing Dining Car 


The Norfolk & Western recently operated a diner in one of 
its fast freight trains, and, what is even more unusual, made 
money out of it. However, the car was not an ordinary railway 
diner. Instead, it was a lunchroom built to resemble a dining 
car, and it made a trip over the railway as a freight shipment, 
mounted on a flat car. These “diners” are large enough to 
accommodate 20 people at a time and are completely equipped 
with stoves, lunch counters, seats, show cases, dishes, cupboards, 
etc. Of solid steel construction, the “diner” is 40 ft. long, about 
8 ft. in height and weighs 40,000 Ib. 


The Inevitable Lackawanna Item 


Even if we wanted to, we should not be able to keep items 
about retired Lackawanna employees off this page. Their num- 
ber and interest is sufficient to break down even the strongest 
editorial resistance. The most recent Lackawanna retirement 
news concerns Charles Adams, and if you have ridden on the 
Lackawanna Limited between Elmira, N. Y., and Scranton, Pa., 
during the past 14 years, you have placed your life in his 
capable hands, for he has been locomotive engineer on the 
Limited during that time. Mr. Adams began his railroad service 
as a locomotive fireman back in April, 1882, so that he retired 
with 50 years of continuous service to his credit. 


One Less Wolf for Ontario Doorsteps 


This is a pretty tall story but it appears to be true. The 
other day, Graham McLeod, fireman on the Algoma Central, 
captured a timber wolf with his bare hands during the course 
of his regular freight train run. Hemmed in by a cliff on one 
side of the track and a river on the other, the wolf was running 
down the right of way when McLeod first saw him. The 
dauntless fireman crawled out on the front end of the locomotive, 
and when the distance between pursuer and pursued had been 
reduced to nothing, he seized the animal by the tail. McLeod 
succeeded in getting back to the cab with the wolf, where he 
locked him up, but not before the wolf had retaliated by biting 
his fingers rather severely. 


A Little Story of a Big Improvement 


How things get started always makes an interesting story. 
One such yarn has just come to us from a friend who modestly 
asks that his name be withheld. One evening back in 1908, 
he relates, Max Schneider, chief mechanical engineer of the 
Pullman Company, expressed great indignation to a friend con- 
cerning an incident which had occurred in the men’s washroom 
of a sleeping car on the Pennsylvania Limited. It seems that 
one of the other passengers, in cleaning his teeth at one of the 
wash basins, had made a rather revolting job of it. Quite 
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excited, Schneider exclaimed that he was going to do something 
about it. Shortly afterwards he told his friends he had solved 
the problem. He did it by developing the dental lavatory now 
in use on all Pullman cars. 


The Southern Pacific’s Old Kentucky Home 


Prosperity came to Woodford County, Ky., the other day when 
the Southern Pacific turned over $98,500 in franchise taxes. 
As is well known, the Southern Pacific, although it has no tracks 
there or even in adjoining states, maintains its corporate offices 
in Kentucky. The offices were recently moved from Anchorage, 
near Louisville, to Spring Station in Woodford County. 


Record-Load Story to E1* Record-Load Stories 


Every time this department publishes a story about some 
unusually large or exceptionally heavy shipment which some 
road has handled, one or more other railroads are sure to come 
forward with reports of shipments even larger or heavier. 
The most recent claimant for the honor of having moved the 
largest single item of freight is the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific. One day last month, it started out of Milwaukee, 
Wis., enroute to Kansas City and the Oklahoma oil fields, the 
largest single unit of freight ever moved on its lines. This was 
what is said to be the world’s largest oil cracking vessel, built 
by the A. O. Smith Corporation of Milwaukee. The vessel 
has a length of 68 ft., and a diameter of 10 ft., while its walls 
are 314 in. thick. Weighing 423,000 Ib., it was moved on two 
200-ton steel flat cars. 


When Passengers Were Carried Free 


The early days of railroading offer many interesting stories 
of the way in which railroad operation was carried on in spite 
of all obstacles. For instance, there is a story about how the 
Liskeard & Caradon, a little-known Cornish line, which is now 
a part of the railway system of the Great Western of England, 
at one time carried passengers free and, what is more, made 
money out of it. Although by Act of Parliament, the Caradon 
Company had power to convey passenger traffic, the road was 
never approved for this purpose by the Board of Trade. The 
lack of this formal approval, however, did not prevent the com- 
pany from going after passenger traffic. It overcame the difficulty 
by issuing free transportation to all passengers but requiring 
them to pay for the transportation of their hats, walking sticks, 
umbrellas or what not. Doubtless, this story has a rather 
familiar ring to present-day railroad men who have witnessed the 
ingenious dodges which many carriers are resorting to in order 
to get a share of what little traffic there is available. 


Boon to Commuters 


The commuter on the New York, New Haven & Hartford no 
longer deserves designation as the country’s leading candidate 
for the position of Forgotten Man. The New Haven manage- 
ment has recognized and ministered to a long-felt need by placing 
a cafeteria or “counter car” on the 7 a.m. train from New Haven 
to New York and on the train making the return trip from 
Grand Central terminal at 5:35 pm. In the “counter car,” 
breakfast-less commuters can get their bacon and eggs, toast 
and coffee, or almost anything else within reason, and consume 
them at leisure while riding to town. The car, which is a 
remodeled steel coach, has been sheathed with panelling inside, 
giving a beamed-ceiling effect. In the center of the car, on one 
side, is the kitchen with oil burning stoves and with a counter 
in front to which the customers go to give their orders and 
load up their trays. The car has a seating capacity of 53, the 
seats being deep-cushioned stools which are ranged around 
tables or in front of the longer tables which run lengthwise of 
the car. One feature of the interior decorating effect is 16 
lamp shades, decorated with cartoons by George Clisbee, New 
York newspaper artist, which depict humorously the life of 
the commuter. 
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Pinchot Advocates Lower 
Weight Limits for Trucks 


Pennsylvania Governor discusses high- 
way costs and use in letter 
to state executives 


Gifford Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, has 
addressed a letter to the governors of the 
various states directing attention to the 
existing use of public highways and the 
present-day costs of construction and main- 
tenance to meet this use. Discussing the 
situation as it relates to the State of Penn- 
sylvania, Governor Pinchot’s letter said in 
part: 

“In Pennsylvania we are just now deeply 
interested in legislation that will protect 
the roads and add to the safety and con- 
venience of travelers. The speed of heavy 
freighters is so great that roads are sub- 
jected to an impact difficult or impossible 
to withstand. In time any material sub- 
jected to such a strain, even steel, must 
fail. 

“We are considering a possible reduc- 
tion of the gross weight limit for heavy 
trucks. Under our present law that weight 
is 26,000 pounds. Our engineers believe 
that the people’s road investment will be 
conserved if we fix a maximum of 20,000 
pounds for four-wheel trucks and 28,000 
for six-wheelers. They think, too, that a 
maximum length of 45 feet for truck and 
trailers is sufficient. 

“Tt is true that the Association of High- 
way Officials recently agreed to a weight 
of 16,000 pounds per axle. But in Penn- 
sylvania we believe that is much too heavy. 
My reasons for wanting lower maximum 
weights are: 

1. We cannot properly budget our money for 
state highway construction until we know the 
type of road we must build. We cannot know 
that type until we know the maximum truck 
weight. These weights have increased in recent 
years. If they continue to increase, all the states 
must rebuild thousands of bridges, and thousands 


of miles of highways too. Until there is a definite 
limit of weights we cannot plan ahead. 

2. We cannot build purely rural roads at 
reasonable costs if giant trucks are to use them. 
At present these roads are paid for mainly out of 
taxes on real estate, which in Pennsylvania are 
collected and spent by the localities and not by 
the state. The burden of the home and farm 
owner would be greatly lessened if the state took 
over the construction and maintenance of every 
possible mile of township road. That is impos- 
sible if the size of trucks is to keep on increasing. 

3. We must consider also the safety of the 
roads. Huge trucks are dangerous. Heavy tracks 
get out of control, trailers break loose, and acci- 
dents occur when drivers of passenger cars stalled 
behind heavy trucks take a chance in passing. 


4. The rights of passenger cars and light trucks 
should have first consideration in the planning and 
use of our highways because they concern far 
more people than great trucks. But we cannot 
afford to build both light type roads for automo- 
biles and expensive roads for heavy freighters. 

5. To build at public expense for competition 
against the railroads is not fair to corporations 
which bought, graded, built, and now maintain 
their own rights-of-way, and have long supported 


public enterprises through taxes. Neither is it 
fair to investors in railroad securities. The de- 
cline of railroad earnings in recent years indi- 
cates that highway competition has been serious. 

“Trucks can and should play a useful 
and important part in our transportation 
system without threat to others,” Governor 
Pinchot continued, “and this is true not 
only as to general freight but as to flexible 
transportation by truck from the farm to 
the city. They can and should do so, how- 
ever, without endangering either the long- 
haul business of the railroads or the safety 
and convenience of the motorists on our 
highways. 

“For the foregoing reasons I believe 
the time has come to raise and settle the 
question of maximum truck weights in 
the light of the maximum use, safety and 
convenience to all our people.” 


Club Meeting 


The Central Railway Club of Buffalo 
(N. Y.) will hold its annual meeting for 
the election of officers at the Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, on Thursday afternoon, January 
12, at 2 o’clock; and in the evening at the 
same hotel will hold its forty-fourth annual 
dinner. F. W. Rogers, freight agent of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, is 
chairman of the reservation committee, to 
whom should be sent orders for dinner 
tickets. 


Canadian Railways Plan to Continue 
Pay Reduction 


Canadian union chiefs from coast to 
coast, representing organized employees 
of the railways in the Dominion, have 
been informed by the companies that the 
10 per cent wage reduction now in effect, 
will not be lifted on February 1, when the 
present agreement terminates. 

It was understood that union leaders 
are preparing a memorandum in reply and 
are making preparations which will pave 
the way for a meeting with railway 
managements. 


New York Central Accepts 25 Per 
Cent Increase 


The New York Central has accepted the 
recommendation of the New York State 
Public Service Commission that its petition 
for authority to make an advance of 40 
per cent in the rates for monthly commu- 
tation tickets to and from New York City 
be withdrawn. This leaves in force an in- 
crease of 25 per cent on monthly tickets 
and 20 per cent on school and 50-trip 
tickets, which increases were adopted by 
agreement, last June, in order to terminate 
the long-drawn-out hearings and contro- 
versies which, for nearly two years, had 
delayed decision on the company’s applica- 
tion. 
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Estimated 1932 Net 
Put at $324,000,000 


Prospects for new year depend on 
business upturn, growth of 
competition 


Continuation of the economic depression 
has enlarged and intensified the problems 
of the railroads, according to a new year 
statement authorized by R. H. Aishton, 
president of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation and chairman of the Association 
of Railway Executives. 

“In the matter of both traffic and earn- 
ings, the year 1932 has been as great a 
disappointment to the railways as to other 
lines of industrial effort. Preliminary re- 
ports, from the railways, which will not 
become complete for several weeks, indi- 
cate that loading of revenue freight in 
1932 will total 28,100,000 cars, the lowest 
for any year since the tabulation of thesc 
reports began in 1918, and a reduction of 
9,053,100 cars or 24.4 per cent under the 
total for 1931. 

“Measured in net ton-miles, the volum« 
of freight handled in 1932 will be, com- 
plete reports are expected to show, 257,- 
000,000,000 net ton-miles, lower than for 
any year since 1909, and a reduction oi 
24.4 per cent under 1931. 

“Preliminary reports for the year show 
that the Class I railroads as a whole had 
a net railway operating income in 1932 oi 
$324,000,000 or a return of 1.21 per cent 
on their property investment. Class I rail- 
roads in 1931 had a net railway operating 
income of $531,000,000, which was a re- 
turn of 1.98 per cent on their property in- 
vestment. Gross operating revenues in 
1932 amounted to approximately $3,150,- 
000,000, a decrease of 25.6 per cent under 
those for 1931, while operating expenses 
amounted to $2,419,000,000, a decrease of 
25.9 per cent under the previous year. 

“Net income, after fixed charges, dis- 
appeared in the railway industry in 1932 
For the carriers as a whole, the aggregate 
net deficit was close to $200,000,000. Som« 
companies more than earned their interest 
and fixed charges during the year but 
more than 80 per cent of the mileage failed 
to do so. It is obvious that the railroads 
of the country, like nearly all other kinds 
of business, have suffered a severe de- 
pletion of revenues due to lack of busi- 
ness. 

“The estimate of earnings for the twelve 
months of 1932 is based on complete re- 
ports for the first ten months and an esti- 
mate by the Bureau of Railway Economics 
as to earnings in November and Decem- 
ber. The net railway operating income 
for the ten months period totaled $266,- 
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@ Planning for tomorrow's greater profit should govern the railroad’s 
spending today. 

Carnegie scrapped one steel process after another, sometimes before the 
shine was off the million-dollar equipment. He was investing in greater 
future profits and a greater competitive advantage. 

With the return of normal business, the necessity of maintaining the maxi- 
mum net will prohibit the introduction of the older and less efficient loco- 
motives into a schedule of operation adjusted to the use of highly efficient 
motive power. | 

Do not let the old locomotives waste the increasing gross. Buy new Super- 


Power and keep efficiency up to its present standard. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS : Incorporated > LIMA - OHIO 
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295,000, compared with $473,539,000 for 
the corresponding period in 1931. 

“Passenger traffic in 1932 was less than 
for any year since 1900, amounting to 16,- 
775,000,000 passenger miles. This was a 
reduction of 64.2 per cent under the record 
year of 1920. 

“Prospects for rail traffic and revenues 
in the year 1933 depend in the main on 
the up trend of general business condi- 
tions. The degree to which competition by 
the unregulated commercial carriers oper- 
ating for hire over the public highways 
and by water continue to grow will also 
have an important bearing. : 

“Any stimulation in business activity 
will almost at once be reflected in in- 
creased rail traffic and earnings, but if the 
railroads are to continue to meet ade- 
quately and efficiently, as they have been 
doing the commercial needs of the nation, 
it is essential that all agencies of trans- 
portation be given an equal opportunity to 
compete on a fair and equitable basis.’ 


Shippers’ Board Meeting 


The Mid-West Shippers’ Advisory Board 
will hold its ninth annual meeting at Chi- 
cago on January 5, while the Northwest 
Shippers’ Advisory Board will meet at 
Minneapolis, Minn., on January 3i. At the 
Mid-West board meeting, Samuel Hast- 
ings, president of the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association will be the principal 
speaker. 


Increased Erie Fares Tacitly Approved 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced on December 27 that it would 
not suspend rates which have been an- 
nounced by the Erie to go into effect on 
January 1, increasing by 15 per cent the 
prices of commutation tickets to and from 
New York City. No reason was given 
for declining to take action. Protests had 
been filed by citizens of numerous towns 
and cities. 


Low Coach Fares in the West 


Railroads in the Western Passenger As- 
sociation on January 1 will establish low 
coach fares equal to 51 per cent of the one- 
way fare and 54 per cent of the round- 
trip fare for a period of six months be- 
tween certain points. One-way tickets will 
be good for one day after the date of pur- 
chase, while round-trip tickets will have a 
15-day limit. The rates from Chicago to 
the Twin Cities will be $9 for a one-way 
ticket and $15 for the round trip, as com- 
pared with a $14.62 standard one-way fare. 
From Chicago to Omaha, Neb., the rates 
will be $11 for one way and $20 for the 
round trip, as compared with a standard 
one-way fare of $17.96. From St. Louis to 
the Twin Cities, the one-way rate will be 
$15 and the round trip $27, as compared 
with a standard one-way fare of $20.74. 


R. F. C. Lowers Interest Rate on Loans 


A reduction of one-half of one per cent 
in the interest rate on loans from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to rail- 
roads and financial institutions was an- 
nounced by the corporation on December 
24, to be effective on new loans authorized 
by the corporation for the period January 
1 to June 30, 1933, and also on the out- 
standing balances of existing loans for the 
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same period. The reduction was decided 
upon “in view of the prevailing low rates 
for money.” . This reduces the rate on rail- 
road loans from 6 to 5% per cent and the 
rate to banks from 5 to 4% per cent. Ad- 
ditional loans to railroads amounting to 
$38,226,000 were authorized by the corpo- 
ration during November, according to its 
monthly report. Up to October 31 the 
total loans authorized to 55 railroads had 
amounted to $290,293,202. 


New Equipment Installed 


Class I railroads in the first eleven 
months of 1932 placed in service 2,951 
new freight cars, the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association has 
announced. In the same period last year, 
12,328 new freight cars were placed in 
service. The railroads on December 1 
this year had 2,398 new freight cars on 
order compared with 4,252 on the same day 
last year. 

The railroads also placed in service for 
the first eleven months this year 37 new 
locomotives compared with 123 in the same 
period in 1931. New locomotives on order 
on December 1 this year totaled three 
compared with 10 on the same day last 
year. Freight cars and _ locomotives 
leased or otherwise acquired are not in- 
cluded in the above figures. 


Valuation Requirements Reduced 


For the purpose of reducing the require- 
ments on the railroads in complying with 
its valuation orders the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on December 19 issued 
the following orders pertaining to the 
modification, suspension and cancelation of 
valuation orders: 

(1) Revised Supplement No. 4 to Valuation 
Order No. 3, Second Revised Issue, effective 
January 1, 1933, superseding and canceling Sup- 
plement No. 4, effective January 1, 1928. 

(2) Revised Supplement No. 5 to Valuation 
Order No. 3, Second Revised Issue, effective 
January 1, 1933, superseding and canceling Sup- 
plement No. 5 effective July 1, 1928. 

(3) Revised Supplement No. 6 to Valuation 
Order No. 3, Second Revised Issue, effective 
January 1, 1933, superseding and canceling Sup- 
plement No. 6, ae pes 1, 1930. 

(4) Revised Map Order, effective January 1, 
1933, superseding and canceling the Map Order, 
so called, effective February 1, 1914, and Valua- 
tion Orders 5, 6 and 23, supplemental thereto. 

(5) Order to faeene Valuation Order No. 25, 
dated June 12, 1928. 

(6) Order to cancel Valuation Order No. 15, 
dated March 8, 1915. 


Produce Shipments Smallest in Eleven 
Years 


Rail and boat shipments of fresh fruits 
and vegetables this year were the smallest 
in 11 years, according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Market supplies thus 
moved will amount to 170,000 cars fewer 
than shipments in 1931, even should ship- 
ments this month equal those in December, 
1931. 

Shipments this year, up to December 1, 
totaled 785,086 cars. December shipments 
last year were 58,757 cars. The two fig- 
ures give a projected total of 843,843 cars 
for this year, as contrasted with a total of 
1,103,012 cars during the calendar year 
1931. The 1931 shipments were 31,396 
cars fewer than in 1930. The peak move- 
ment since 1922 was reached in 1929 with 
a total rail and boat aggregate of 1,066,400 
cars. The reduced volume this year is at- 
tributed chiefly to curtailed consumer de- 
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mand and such low prices as to make it 
unprofitable for farmers to market produce, 
although some of the reduction in rail and 
boat shipments is due to heavier motor 
truck hauling of supplies to market. 


Presidential Appointments Uncon- 
firmed 


As the result of the policy adopted by 
the Democratic leaders of the Senate not 
to confirm appointments made by Presi- 
dent Hoover to federal offices which may 
be filled by Democrats after March 4, no 
action has been taken on the re-appoint- 
ment of Commissioner E. I. Lewis of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a 
new term on the expiration of his present 
term on December 31. The nomination 
was sent to the Senate on December 8. 
The President at the same time re-ap- 
pointed G. W. W. Hanger for a new five- 
year term as a member of the Board of 
Mediation and an effort was made to have 
this appointment confirmed in the Senate 
on December 23; but at the request of 
Senator Couzens it was referred to the 
committee on interstate commerce which 
was to consider it on January 2. 


C. N. R. Net Increases 


The net operating revenue of the Ca- 
nadian National for the month of Novem- 
ber, 1932, amounted to $1,038,581, gross 
revenues having totalled $11,742,329 and 
operating expenses $10,703,747. 

The operating expenses of the railway 
during the month were $2,502,763 below 
those for November, 1931. For the eleven 
months of this year operating expenses 
were $122,992,035, a reduction of $33,378,- 
539 from the 1931 figures. 

Gross revenues for the month of No- 
vember were $3,548,664 below 1931 and for 
the eleven months the total was $133,156,- 
206, or $30,706,368 under those. of last 
year. 

The net operating revenue of the Ca- 
nadian National during the eleven months 
of 1932 amounted to $10,164,170, an in- 
crease of $2,672,171 over the net for the 
same period of 1931. 


Passenger Committees Discuss 
Economies 


Committees representing the eastern 
western and southeastern carriers met in 
Washington on December 20 to discuss 
possible economies in passenger service, 
following the suggestion of Claude R. 
Porter, chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, that the railroads study 
the possibilities of lower rates, pooling of 
service and elimination of unprofitable 
trains. While the meeting discussed var- 
ious problems, no definite action was taken. 
The meeting was preliminary to another 
to be held in January in Washington or 
New York. 

In the absence of R. H. Aishton, presi- 
dent of the American Railway Association, 
L. W. Landman, general passenger traffic 
manager of the New York Central, acted 
as temporary chairman. As a result of 
the meeting, the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics is making a study of the cost of 
passenger service and in particular whether 
it is a burden on freight transportation. 

The committees selected to represent the 
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| [the locomotive booster 
has made possible the use 


of more economical loco- 
motives to do a given job. 


When purchasing new locomotives for any service, determine the 









power requirements for both high and low speeds, then meet these re- 
quirements with an engine having the minimum weight on drivers, including 
The Locomotive Booster as an integral part of the design. 

Compared with non-Booster engines for the same requirements, there 
is a substantial saving in maintenance expense as well as first cost. 
Actual results have shown savings in the maintenance expense as high 
as $5,000 per year per locomotive. 

In other instances Booster engines of lighter weight have been substi- 
tuted for special services such as milk, express, etc., where high starting 
effort was necessary, resulting in a 20 cents per mile maintenance ex- 
pense as compared with a 30 cents per mile for the engine which it 
superseded -- and the service was improved. 

Others have obtained economic benefits because of the increased 


load per train unit. 
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railroads in the study are as follows: For 
the eastern lines, Mr. Landman, J. L. 
Eysmans, vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania, and F. J. Wall, general traffic man- 


,ager of the New York, New Haven & 


Hartford; for the western lines, A. Cots- 
worth, Jr., passenger traffic manager of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; W. J. 
Black, passenger traffic manager of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; and C. W. 
Strain, assistant passenger traffic manager 
of the Missouri Pacific; and for the 
southeastern lines, C. R. Capps, chief 
traffic officer of the Seaboard Air Line; 
C. McD. David, vice-president of the 
Atlantic Coast Line; and W. McN. Knapp, 
traffic manager of the Central of Georgia. 


Summer Excursion Fares 


Member railroads of the Transcontinental 
Passenger Association have authorized sum- 
mer excursion fares between Chicago and 
the Pacific Coast for 1933 which will be 
approximately one and one-sixth the regu- 
lar one-way fare. In addition to these 
regular summer tourist fares, which are 
good by way of either California or the 
Northwest and have a return limit of 
October 31, a 16-day limit rate of one 
fare plus 50 cents also has been authorized 
west of Chicago and the Mississippi river. 
The lower fare, however, does not permit 
routing by way of both California and the 
Northwest. The regular summer tourist 
rates as well as the 16-day limit rates will 
go into effect both eastbound and west- 
bound on May 15. The low 16-day limit 
rate, which was provided especially for 
visitors to the Century of Progress Ex- 
position in Chicago, will apply in both 
directions and from other points as well. 


Canadian Employees Propose Water- 
way Toll 


Postponement of the St. Lawrence 
waterway project until more prosperous 
times and the imposition of tolls on ves- 
sels using that waterway when constructed, 
were urged upon the Canadian Government 
for consideration, by a delegation repre- 
senting “ship-by-rail” associations in Ot- 
tawa last week. Establishment of a sys- 
tem of tolls, on a tonnage basis, applicable 
to vessels using the Welland Canal, was 
also proposed. 

The deputation was received by Sir 
George Perley, acting Prime Minister, and 
Hon. R. J. Manion, Minister of Railways 
and Canals. The former, in replying to 
the representations made, referred to the 
fact that Canada has already completed 
the Welland Canal, an important link in 
the Great Lakes to the sea project. This 
would result in reducing to about $38,000- 
000 the capital cost which Canada would 
have to bear when the St. Lawrence devel- 
opment was put through. 

A statement issued after the discussion 
follows in part: 

“The members of the deputation repre- 
sented that the proposed construction of 
the St. Lawrence waterway would involve 
a heavy capital burden on Canada and re- 
sult in competition with the railways which 
would further aggravate their present dif- 
ficulties. They therefore requested the 
federal government to consider : 

“1. The possible postponement of the 
development of the St. Lawrence waterway 
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until such time as the prosperity of the 
Dominion warranted such development. 

“2. That in the event of the St. Law- 
rence waterway being completed, tolls be 
levied on a tonnage basis on vessels using 
the waterway that will be commensurate 
with the amount of money expended, 
similar to the tolls now charged for the 
use of the Panama and Suez canals, which 
are recognized as being self-supporting. 

“3. That a system of tolls, on a tonnage 
basis, be inaugurated on vessels operating 
through the Welland canal.” 


P. Jj. Farrell Elected Chairman 
of I. C. C. 


Pursuant to the policy adopted January 
13, 1911, Commissioner Patrick J. Farrell 
has been elected chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, effective 
January 1, for the ensuing year. He suc- 
ceeds the present chairman, Commissioner 
Claude R. Porter. 

On the day that Mr. Farrell assumes the 
duties of chairman he will finish his thir- 
ty-second year with the commission. He 
was the commission’s first chief examiner, 
the first solicitor of its Bureau of Valu- 
ation, and the first chairman of its Board 
of Reference. On February 12, 1918, he 
was promoted to the office of chief coun- 
sel and he occupied that position until 
June 7, 1928, when he became a member 
of the commission by virtue of an appoint- 
ment by President Coolidge to succeed 
former Commissioner Esch. 

Before coming to the commission Mr. 
Farrell was a resident of Newport, Vt., 
where he practiced law as a partner of 
former Commissioner Prouty under the 
firm name of Prouty & Farrell, and prior 
to that time he had held several positions 
on what was then the Connecticut & Pas- 
sumpsic Rivers Railroad. He began his 
railroad life as a billing clerk and after- 
wards occupied the positions of station 
agent, conductor of freight and passenger 
trains, and train despatcher. He also 
worked in the general freight office of the 
railroad company. 


Moffat Bonds Declared Valid 


The $8,750,000 issue of Moffat tunnel 
supplemental bonds was declared valid by 
the Colorado supreme court on December 
19, when Justices Burke, Butler, Camp- 
bell and Moore joined in the majority find- 
ing against Chief Justice Adams and Jus- 
tices Hilliard and Alter, who contended the 
bonds should be held illegal. Actually the 
court did not decide the case upon its 
merits, but merely held that it is bound by 
the decision of the federal circuit court of 
appeals, which has declared the bonds valid. 

The suit attacking the legality of the sup- 
plemental bonds was brought by the Denver 
Land Company in the Denver district court 
on June 23, 1928, and was based upon the 
fact that the tunnel commission had issued 
$15,470,000 of bonds when the tunnel law 
only authorized a sum not to exceed $6,- 
720,000. On October 6, 1928, District Judge 
Robert G. Smith held the bonds legal. 
This decision was set aside by the Colorado 
supreme court on January 20, 1930. The 
supreme court held the district court was 
without jurisdiction because no bondholder 
was a party to the suit. The case was re- 
manded with instructions to make bond- 
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holders parties defendant, or show cause 
why this should not be done. This order 
was complied with and on June 26, 1931, 
District Judge L. V. Holland held the 
bonds valid. Again the Denver Land Com- 
pany appealed to the state supreme court. 
On August 19, 1930, bondholders started 
what is known as the Boynton case in the 
federal district court to have the supple- 
mental bonds declared valid. The federal 
court held the state court had jurisdiction 
and dismissed the case. The bondholders 
appealed to the federal circuit court of ap- 
peals which reversed this ruling and held 
the supplemental bonds valid. 


Additional Fourth Section Relief 
Granted on Pacific Coast Rates 


On petition of the railroads the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has issued a 
further modification of its fourth section 
orders of September 17, 1931, in which it 
authorized the roads to reduce rates be- 
tween California points and points in Ore- 
gon and Washington to meet water com- 
petition, without reducing the intermediate 
rates. The modifications are intended to 
liberalize the relief granted by the former 
orders by reducing the minimum rate re- 
quirements and by extending the relief to 
additional points, including those on certain 
short lines, and to rates via the new Great 
Northern-Western Pacific route. One of 
the conditions of the previous order was 
that the commodity rail rates should be no 
lower than to yield minimum carload 
revenue of 6 mills a ton-mile where the 
carload minimum weight is 40,000 Ib. or 
over, and 12 cents a car-mile where the 
carload minimum is under 40,000 Ib. The 
railroads requested a modification so as to 
grade down the minimum car-mile revenue 
for the lighter-loading commodities and 
the minimum ton-mile revenue for the 
heavier loading commodities, supporting 
their request by cost studies. The modified 
order establishes minimum rates of 12 
cents a car-mile where the carload mini- 
mum is under 40,000 lb. and over 24,000 
Ib.; 11 cents a car-mile where the carload 
minimum is 24,000 Ib. and over 15,000 Ib., 
and 10 cents a car-mile where the carload 
minimum is 15,000 Ib. and under. 


Differential Rail-Barge Cotton Rates 
Prescribed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, has ordered the railroads con- 
necting with the line of the American 
Barge Line Company on the Mississippi 
and Ohio rivers to join with the barge 
line, on or before January 25, in the 
establishment of additional through rates 
by barge-and-rail routes on cotton between 
points in Arkansas and Memphis, Tenn., 
on the one hand and points in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, 
on the other hand, on the basis of differ- 
entials under the all-rail rates somewhat 
less than the usual differentials applied 
to such rates. The order was issued on 
application of the barge line company, 
which had asked for differentials of 9, 10 
and 11 cents, respectively, per hundred 
pounds, depending on the minimum 
weights ; but the commission has prescribed 
a differential of only 6 cents from Mem- 
phis, with a minimum weight of 37,500 
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THESE PLANTS 


Were Hand-Picked 
To Supply You With ARCH BRICK 


OOD Arch Brick is the foundation of a satisfactory 


locomotive Arch. Realizing this the American Arch 
Company, after a survey of the brick resources of the 
country, picked the following manufacturers from which 


to supply the railroads: 


HARBISON-WALKER MOULDING-BROWNELL CORP. 
REFRACTORIES CO. | Ohio 


Pennsylvania 
Ohio GLADDING-McBEAN & CO. 


Kentucky : ‘ 
Mohouman California 


Missouri Washington 
THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY 
NORTH AMERICAN ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 
REFRACTORIES CO. DIAMOND FIRE BRICK CO. 
Pennsylvania Colorado 
Kentucky 
DOMINION FIRE BRICK & 
IRONTON FIRE BRICK CO. CLAY PRODUCTS LTD. 
Ohio Saskatchewan, Canada 


DENVER SEWER PIPE 
& CLAY CO. CANADA FIRE BRICK 


Colorado Cco., LTD. 


ATHENS BRICK & TILE CO. Ontario, Canada 
Texas Quebec, Canada 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Locomotive Combustion Specialists 
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Ib. per car, and differentials of 4, 6 and 8 
cents from Arkansas points. The 4-cent 
figure applies on minima of 50,000-80,000 
Ilb.; the 6-cent figure on minima of 35,000- 
55,000 Ib., and the 8-cent figure on minima 
of 25,000-40,000 Ib. The through rates are 
based on the reduced rates put into effect 
by the railroads about September 1, 
which were further reduced by them in 
November, to meet the competition of 
unregulated truck and water carriers. Be- 
cause they are regarded as depressed rates, 
the southwestern rail carriers contended 
before the commission that they should 
not be required to join in the rates pro- 
posed by the barge line, stating that their 
all-rail rates are experimental, to expire 
July 31, and were published only in an 
endeavor to retrieve traffic lost to unregu- 
lated forms of transportation. It was 
further contended that the establishment of 
the rates sought would be a source of 
disadvantage to many producers and con- 
sumers of cotton in the South and South- 
west. All the rail carriers concerned also 
urged that the applications should not be 
acted upon except after hearing. The 
barge line company contended that its 
proposed differentials were consistent with 
the usual formula since they approximate 
20 per cent of a theoretical all-rail rate 
from Memphis to Pittsburgh arrived at 
by reducing the present Memphis-Pitts- 
burgh any-quantity rate proportionately to 
the difference between the carload and 
any-quantity rates to the East. 

The commission says that under the law 
the differentials must be such that the 
joint rail-and-water transportation shall 
be upon terms reasonably fair to both rail 
and water carriers, not designed to divert 
traffic from one or the other, but to reflect 
differences in cost and value of service. 
The differentials it prescribed are some- 
what greater than those recently agreed 
upon by the southwestern lines and the 
Inland Waterways Corporation for appli- 
cation between Memphis and New Orleans. 

€ommissioner Mahaffie dissented, taking 
the: position that the commission shculd 
hold hearings in order to be able to decide 
the matter intelligently. He pointed oyt 
that the all-rail rates involved are about 
50 per cent of what the commission. has 
held to be reasonable maximum rates. 





ErrectiveE NoveMBEr 26, Bruce THOMAS, 
K. C., was appointed president of the 
Railway Rates Tribunal of Great Britain, 
succeeding Sir Walter B. Clode, K. C., 
who has retired after ten years of service. 
This appointment, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Secretary to the 
Ministry of Transport, was made by His 
Majesty the King on the joint recom- 
mendation of the Lord Chancellor, the 
president of the Board of Trade and the 
Minister of Transport, under the terms 
of Section 20 of the Railways Act of 1921. 

Sir Walter Clode was originally ap- 
pointed president of the rates tribunal in 
November, 1922, and has held office since 
that date. Mr. Thomas, who succeeds 
him, -was called to the bar in January, 1912, 
and is a member of the Middle Temple. 
He has had long experience at the Parlia- 
mentary Bar and has practiced before the 
Railway Rates Tribunal and the Railway 
and Canal Commission. 
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Fred Lavis Reports on Transport in 
Dominican Republic 


The establishment of an organization, 
regulated to some extent, but not operated, 
by the government, which will control all 
public transportation agencies, is recom- 
mended for the Dominican Republic by 
Fred Lavis, consulting engineer, in his 
recent report on transportation in that 
country. Mr. Lavis’ investigation, which 
was made at the request of the Dominican 
President, was concerned particularly with 
the possibility of co-ordinating rail and 
highway operations. 

Because the set-up of transport facilities 
—rail and highway—in the Dominican 
Republic is relatively simple, the problems 
attending the growth of motor carrier 
competition with the railways and those 
of bringing about effective co-ordination, 
which are now encountered in virtually 
every country, may there be seen in their 
fundamentals. Mr. Lavis has presented 
such a picture and he reaches the con- 
clusions in his report that “the railways 
should be maintained and placed in a 
position to be self-supporting and able 
to maintain adequate and efficient service ;” 
and that the main highways should be 
maintained but that their use by trucks 
should be carefully restricted. Mr. Lavis 
suggests that “the only way this can be 
effectively done” is through the establish- 
ment of the transport organization men- 
tioned at the outset. 

The Dominican Republic is situated on 
the Island of Haiti which lies between Cuba 
and Puerto Rico. Mr. Lavis points out 
that it is an agricultural country, produc- 
ing raw materials and commodities for 
export. The Republic, in turn, purchases 
abroad manufactured goods which are 
brought in through its various ports and 
distributed throughout the interior. Thus, 
Mr. Lavis continues, the general strategy 
of the development of transportation is 
to produce a system which will best and 
most economically convey the products of 
the interior to the coast for shipment to 
their markets abroad and carry the imports 
from the ports to the interior. 

Broadly speaking the principal produc- 
ing area is in the North-Central part of 
the country and for many years the main 
lines of communication between this region 
and its foreign markets were the rail lines 
to Puerto Plata, a seaport on the North 
coa$t and Sanchez on the East coast. The 
former is served by the Central Dominican, 
a 60-mile line owned by the Dominican 
government, and the latter by the Samana 
& Santiago, an 86-mile line owned by a 
British company. 

In 1922 an improved highway was com- 
pleted between this producing area and 
Santé Domingo, the capital city of the 
Republic, which is located on the Southern 
coast. Truck routes between the produc- 
ing area and Santo Domingo sprung up 
until, as Mr. Lavis says, “the earnings of 
the railways have been so reduced that 
they show an annual operating loss and 
unless a remedy for this be found it seems 
almost inevitable that they must suspend 
operation.” Gross revenues of the Sa- 
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mana & Santiago have declined from 
$700,000 for 1919 to $170,000 a year at 
present and operating losses have been 
reported for the past five years. The 
Central Dominican reported a gross reve- 
nue of $280,000 in 1928 and $100,000 in 
1931. Meanwhile, trucking rates, in Mr. 
Lavis’ opinion, have been forced below 
the cost of operation. 

In view of this situation, and having in 
mind the need for preserving the railways 
to serve the ports of Puerto Plata and 
Sanchez and the desirability of maintain- 
ing the main highway in order to facilitate 
communication between the capital city and 
the country’s principal producing area, 
Mr. Lavis makes his recommendation that 
all public transport services be operated 
by one company in the affairs of which 
the government will have at least a regula- 
tory voice. Pending the consummation of 
such a co-ordinating plan Mr. Lavis rec- 
ommends for the present that “every pos- 
sible measure be taken to restrict trucking 
on the highway” between the producing 
area and Santo Domingo. Such restric- 
tions, he continues, would be only pallia- 
tives but he thinks that they might relieve 
the difficult situation on the railways while 
the more permanent transport policy is 
being developed. 


New Zealand Licenses Commercial 
Highway Operators 


All commercial services operated for the 
carriage of freight by highway in New 
Zealand will be required to be licensed 
after December, 1932, under regulations of 
the Transport Licensing Act of 1931, ac- 
cording to reports received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. A freight service is 
defined in the act as any service by motor 
vehicle for the carriage or haulage oi 
goods for hire or reward, unless the serv- 
ice is such that it is carried on entirely 
within the boundaries of a single borough 
or town district. The following services 
are to be brought under control by licens- 
ing: (a) Services operating for at least 
15 miles on a main highway; (b) services 
operating between the boundaries of any 
two boroughs or town districts, provided 
that these boundaries are more than 15 
miles apart, measured along the shortest 
available public road. Highway passenger 
carriers have been licensed under the act 
since March of this year. 

The Commerce Department also reports 
that the New Zealand government is con- 
sidering the establishment of a centralized 
transport control authority to co-ordinate 
the work now being done by the Transport 
Department, the Railways Board, the Pub- 
lic Works Department, the Marine Depart 
ment, the Main Highways Board and a 
large number of local bodies. This pro 
posed board, which would decide major 
questions of the Dominion’s transport 
policy, would be composed only of experts 
with specialized knowledge of the problems 
involved. They would be responsible to 
Parliament through the Minister of Trans- 
port, and would have power to formulate 
and enforce a transport policy for the en- 
tire Dominion. They would deal not onl 
with land and water transport, but with 
air transport; would have due regard for 
the existence of capital equipment that 
must be utilized or wasted, and would 
plan for the future as well as the present. 


Continued on next left-hand pa 
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Supply Trade 





The general offices of the Waugh 
Equipment Company, Depew, N. Y., 
have been combined with the executive 
offices at 420 Lexington avenue, New York 
City. 


George M. Hunter, operating manager, 
Pittsburgh district, of the American 
Bridge Company, has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of manufacturing 
operations, with headquarters in the Frick 
building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


John M. Mulholand, until recently 
vice-president in charge of sales for the 
O. F. Jordan Company, East Chicago, Ind., 
has become associated with the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, as special representative of 
railroad sales, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. 


J. Elmer Gougeon, formerly vice- 
president and sales manager of the Rail- 
way Review, at New York, and later 
special representative of the Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Company, has be- 
come associated with the Geo. A. Post 
Company, Inc., as vice-president with 
headquarters at 75 West street, New York. 


Curtis G. Green has been appointed 
district sales manager of the St. Louis, 
Mo., office of the Standard Steel Works 
Company, Burnham, Pa. Mr. Green has 
been associated with the Standard Steel 
Works since 1920 and connected with its 
St. Louis office since 1929. Prior to that 
time he was attached to the Houston, Tex., 
office. 


George C. McMullen has become as- 
sociated with the Tyson Roller Bearing 
Corporation, Massillon, Ohio, as manager 
of industrial sales. Mr. McMullen was 
for 15 years with the Timken Roller 
Bearing Company and had previously been 
associated in manufacturing and engineer- 
ing activities with the Timken Detroit 
Axle Company and the Crane Motor Car 
Company. 


OBITUARY 


George M. Bard, chairman of the board 
of the Barco Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, died in that city on December 21. 


Edwin M. Herr, Vice-Chairman of 
Westinghouse Electric, Dies 


Edwin M. Herr, vice-chairman of the 
board of directors of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, died 
on December 24 at his home in New York, 
after an illness of several months. Mr. 
Herr was born on May 3, 1860, at Lan- 
caster, Pa. He was educated in the public 
schools at Lancaster and Denver, Colo. 
About 1876, while still in school, he was 
employed as messenger and operator by 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
and then served as telegraph operator on 
the Kansas Pacific (now a part of the 
Union Pacific) later becoming station 
agent at Deer Trail, Colo. In 1881, he 
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entered the Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale University and was graduated in 
1884 with the degree of Ph.B. He later 
served in the office of the mechanical engi- 
neer of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
at Aurora, Ill., and then as a mechanical 
draftsman, subsequently becoming succes- 
sively engineer of tests, superintendent of 
telegraph and finally division superintend- 
ent of that road. In 1891 he was appointed 
division master mechanic of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul (now the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific) and left 
that work two years later to go to the 
Grant Locomotive Works as general super- 
intendent at Chicago. In 1894 he was ap- 
pointed general manager of the Gibbs 
Electric Company, Milwaukee, Wis., and 
on the dissolution of this company shortly 
thereafter, Mr. Herr went to Europe to 
study foreign railroad practice. On his 
return to America he re-entered railroad 
service and in 1895 was appointed assistant 





- 
Edwin M. Herr 
superintendent of motive power of the 
Chicago & North Western; a year later 
he became superintendent of motive power 
of the Northern Pacific. Mr. Herr was 
appointed general manager of the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company, at Wil- 
merding, Pa., in 1898, remaining with that 
company until 1905 when he was elected 
first vice-president of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, and 
when that company entered a receivership 
in 1907 Mr. Herr served as one of the 
receivers and general manager. About a 
year later when the company was reor- 
ganized Mr. Herr resumed his former 
position with the company and in 1911 he 
was elected president, resigning this posi- 
tion in June, 1929, to become vice-chairman 


of the board. During his management of | 


the company its business increased from 
about $20,000,000 annually to approximately 
$200,000,000 annually. During a visit to 
Japan in 1920, Mr. Herr was decorated by 
the Emperor of Japan with the Order of 
the Rising Sun in acknowledgment of his 
co-operation in training Japanese students 
at the works of the Westinghouse Com- 
pany. Mr. Herr had always been inter- 
ested in educational matters and devoted 
much of his time in developing an edu- 
cational system for employees of the com- 
pany. He was a member of the Yale 
(University) Corporation and had served 
on the committee in charge of finance of 
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that institution. Mr. Herr, in addition to 
being a member of a number of clubs, 
was a director of the American Manufac- 
turers’ Export Association, Radio Corp- 
oration of America, Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company and various 
other organizations. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


THE MANuFAcTURERS RaAiLway is in- 
quiring for one oil-electric locomotive of 
1,600 hp. This locomotive is to have a 
total weight in working order of 140 tons. 


FREIGHT CARS 


WasasH.—The receivers of this road 
have been authorized to retire and dis- 
mantle 4,350 units of obsolete and worn- 
out rolling stock. The equipment includes 
3,874 freight cars, 36 passenger coaches, 50 
locomotives and 390 other working units 
that have been in service 28 years or more. 
In the report to the court, the receivers 
estimated that it would cost $3,000,000 to 
rebuild and modernize this equipment. 
They also estimated that this rolling stock 
has a salvage value of $296,450, and that 
it will cost $87,180 to dismantle it. 


PASSENGER CARS 


THe Missourr Paciric is asking for 
prices on the conversion of seven dining 
cars into lounge cars. 


SIGNALING 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has ordered from 
the Union Switch & Signal Company, ma- 
terials for an electro-pneumatic interlock- 
ing at Valley Stream, Long Island; 35 
levers. This interlocking is to replace sev- 
eral temporary installations now in use in 
connection with extensive changes in grade 
due to elimination of crossings. 


Construction 





NorTHERN Paciric.—A _ contract has 
been awarded to the Puget Sound Bridge 
& Dredge Company for the removal of 
this company’s bascule bridge across the 
West waterway at Seattle, Wash., at a 
cost of $34,000. 





ArmoriteE.—A four-page insert for its 
mechanical goods catalog on the subject 
of “Armorite” has been published by the 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio. Armorite is a soft, elastic black 
rubber for use as a protector to chutes, 
hoppers and other surfaces exposed to the 
abrasion of wet or dry materials, such as 
ore, sand and gravel, etc. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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BETTER MATERIALS 


IS ONE WAY TO LOWER MAINTENANCE 


Be i ie 





When, every two years, you spend on repairing a locomotive one quarter 


of its original cost, the materials you use are worthy of careful consideration. « No longer is 


steel just steel, to be used indiscriminately for all purposes. Years ago Republic metallurgisis 


began the developments that have led to special analysis steels for 


particular railroad services. « An alloy steel gives new toughness to axles 
and protects against failures due to shocks at low temperature; side sheets 
of Toncan Iron resist corrosion and fire-cracking; alloy staybolts combine 
toughness and corrosion resistance—and so on thru all the uses of steel in 
railroad equipment. « For each, Republic has a maintenance-reducing 


material that will help lower the major item of operating expense. 
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RE BaeeeIC STEEL 


nee =0—,l CO OR SC OR | 


MASSILLON. aR OHIO 





Toncan Iron Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Plate 
Culverts, Rivets, Staybolts, Tender 
Plates and Firebox Sheets e Sheets 
and Strip forspecial railroad purposes 
@ Agathon Alloy Steels for Locome 
tive Parts e Agathon Engine Bolt Stee 
e Agathon Iron for pins and bushing 
e Agathon Staybolt Iron e Climax 
Steel Staybolts ¢ Upson Bolts and 
Nuts e Track Material, Maney Guard 
Rail Assemblies @ Enduro Stainles 
Steel for dining car equipment, for 
refrigeration cars and for firebox 
sheets @ Agathon Nickel Forging 
Steel. 

The Birdsboro Stee! Foundry & Ma 
chine Company of Birdsboro, Penna 
has manufactured and is prepared 
to supply under license, Toncan Cop 
per Molybdenum Iron castings for 
locomotives. 





















Finaneial 





AtcHIson, TopeKA & SANTA Fe.—Aban- 
donment.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon two lines of the Okla- 
homa Central, which it operates under 
lease, from Lehigh, Okla. to Ada Junc- 
tion, 39.88 miles, and from Byars Junction 
to Purcell, 21:11 miles. 


BattimorE & Ount0o.—Bond Maturity.— 
This company has extended until January 9 
the date of expiry of its offer to holders 
of its 4% per cent convertible bonds due 
March 1, 1933, by the terms of which 
holders of such bonds are to receive 10 per 
cent in cash upon presentation, 50 per cent 
in 5 per cent refunding and general mort- 
gage, series F bonds, due 1996, and 40 per 
cent additional in cash on maturity. The 
company announces that holders of more 
than 84 per cent of the bonds have accepted 
the plan, but that substantially all must do 
so if the plan is to be made effective. 


CENTRAL OF GeorGIaA.—Protective Com- 
mittee—Under the chairmanship of H. W. 
George, vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, a committee has 
been formed to represent the interests of 
holders of the following securities of this 
company : 

First Mortgage 5% Bonds due 1945 

First Mortgage, Macon & Northern Division, 


5% Bonds due 1946 
- oye Mortgage, Mobile Division, 5% Bonds due 


First Mortgage, Middle Georgia & Atlantic Di- 
vision, 5% Bonds due 1947 

First Mortgage, Oconee Division, 5% Bonds 
due 1945 

Chattanooga Ps Purchase Money Mortgage 
4% Bonds due 19 

Consolidated at 5% Bonds due 1945 

Refunding & General Mortgage, Series ‘“‘B,” 
5%% Bonds due 1959 

Refunding & General Mortgage, Series ‘‘C,” 
5% Bonds due 1959 

Equipment Trust Certificates, due 1933 to 1940 

Central R. R. and Banking Co. Collateral Trust 
5% Bonds due 1937 

Chattanooga, Rome & Southern R. R. Co. First 
Mortgage 5% Bonds due 1947 

The committee does not ask for the de- 
posit of these securities and announces its 
intention of acting in consultation with the 


receiver. 


CHARTIERS SOUTHERN.—Tentative Re- 
capture Report—Division 1 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has issued a 
tentative recapture report finding that this 
company earned $538,965 in excess of 6 
per cent in the years 1923 to 1926, inclusive. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—R. 
F. C. Loan—This company has applied to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
an additional loan of $2,500,000 to pay 
taxes, interest, and equipment obligations. 


Detroit, Totevo & IrontoN.—Tentative 
Recapture Report.—Division 1 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has issued a 
tentative recapture report finding that this 
company in the years 1923 to 1926 earned 
$3,887,684 in excess of 6 per cent on the 
value of its property and directing it to 
pay one-half that amount into the general 
railroad contingent fund by January 30 
unless a protest is filed. The report finds 
that during 1921, the first year the carrier 
was operated by the Ford interests, the 
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officials received $49,746 as salaries but 
that they were increased during the suc- 
ceeding years to $106,947 in 1927. In ad- 
dition the company paid $70,100 in 1926 
and $53,700 in 1927 to the Ford Motor 
Company for services rendered by its 
officials. Stating that it was without in- 
formation as to the reasonableness of these 
payments the commission tentatively finds 
that they were unreasonable and dispro- 
portionate and correspondingly increased 
the net railway operating income for re- 
capture purposes. 


Missourt Paciric.—Control of North- 
east Oklahoma.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has reaffirmed its denial of 
authority to this company to acquire the 
Northeast Oklahoma, an electric line. 


Missourr Paciric.—R. F. C. Loan—This 
company has applied to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for an additional loan 
of $4,300,000 for the purpose of paying 
taxes to the amount of $1,900,000 ; $600,000 
on equipment trust certificates, and $1,- 
800,000 of interest. The company has 
already received four loans totalling $17,- 
100,000. 


MONONGAHELA, — Tentative Recapture 
Report.—Division 1 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued a tentative 
recapture report finding that this company 
in the years 1920 and 1924-1927 earned 
$2,406,970 in excess of 6 per cent on its 
valuation and directing it to pay one-half 
that amount into the recapture fund unless 
a protest is filed by January 30. 


MURFREESBORO-NASHVILLE. — R. F. C. 
Loan.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has approved a loan of $25,000 to this 
company from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 


NatcHez, CotumBiA & MosiLe.—Aban- 
donment.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon its line from North- 
field, Miss., to Tilton, 29.6 miles. 


New York CENTRAL.—Abandonment.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon its branch line from Westfield, 
N. Y., to Ulysses, 14.6 miles. 


NorFoLtK SouTHERN. — Abandonment. — 
The receivers have applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon the Columbia branch from 
Mackeys, N. C., to Columbia, 23 miles, 
and the Oriental branch, from Bridgeton, 
N. C., to Oriental, 26 miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA-READING. — Merger of 
South Jersey Lines—A series of applica- 
tions for authority for a merger of the 
south Jersey lines of the Pennsylvania and 
Reading systems, to be operated by the 
Atlantic City Railroad, of which two- 
thirds of the stock would be held by the 
Pennsylvania and one-third by the Reading, 
were filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on December 17, pursuant to 
an agreement dated November 23 between 
the Pennsylvania, the Reading, the At- 
lantic City, and the West Jersey & Sea- 
shore. The applications state that the con- 
tinued development of automobile, bus, and 
truck transportation in this territory has 
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diverted traffic and rendered the continua- 
tion of duplicate service and facilities by 
the two railroads unnecessary and that it 
involves wasteful expenditures which it is 
proposed to eliminate by a co-ordination of 
the service of.the two systems and the 
abandonment of unnecessary lines. The 
Pennsylvania asks authority to acquire 


-control of the Atlantic City, which is the 


Reading’s subsidiary operating lines be- 
tween Philadelphia and Atlantic City and 
elsewhere in southern New Jersey, by pur- 
chase of two-thirds of its stock for the 
nominal sum of $1. The Atlantic City 
asks authority to assume the Pennsylvania’s 
lease of the property of the West Jersey 
& Seashore, which has lines paralleling 
those of the Atlantic City, and to operate 
the combined properties. The Pennsyl- 
vania and the Reading jointly ask au- 
thority to guarantee the obligations under 
the lease. The Atlantic City asks au- 
thority to abandon 33 miles of lines and 
the West Jersey & Seashore asks authority 
to abandon 45 miles of its lines, leaving 
one main line between Philadelphia and 
Atlantic City. The Atlantic City, the 
Wildwood & Delaware Bay Short Line, 
and the West Jersey & Seashore also ask 
authority for the construction of several 
short pieces of connecting track or con- 
nections to industries and the Atlantic City 
asks authority to operate under trackage 
rights over the line of the United New 
Jersey into Camden. 


St. Louts-San Francisco—R. F. C. 
Loan.—The receivers have applied to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for an 
additional loan of $3,000,000 to pay taxes 
and payments on equipment obligations. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Bonds—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to assume liability 
as guarantor for $4,056,000 of first mort- 
gage, 4 per cent bonds of the San An- 
tonio & Arkansas Pass, the bonds to be 
pledged as collateral security for short 
term notes. 


Union Paciric. — Abandonment. — The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has de- 
nied the application of this company for 
authority to abandon a branch line ex- 
tending six miles from Grass Creek Junc- 
tion to a coal mine. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 
Bonds 


Last Last 

Dec. 27 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway stocks. 22.10 23.82 30.15 
Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway bonds. 54.58 56.56 64.52 


Dividends Declared 


Elmira & Williamsport.—Preferred, $1.61, semi- 
annually, payable January 3 to holders of record 
December 20. 

Hudson & Manhattan.—Preferred, $2.50, semi- 
annually, payable February 15 to holders of 
record February 1. 

Kansas City Southern.—Preferred, $.50, quar- 
terly, payable January 16 to holders of record 
December 31, 

Philadelphia & Trenton.—$2.50, quarterly, pay- 
=~ a ong ! 10 to holders of record January 1. 

Reading Company.—Common, $.25, .quarterly, 
pee ebruary 9 to holders of record January 


, ee Fredericksburg & Potomac.—$2.00, 
semi-annually; Dividend Obligation, $2.00, semi- 
annually, both payable December 31 to holders of 
record December 19 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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FIREBARS . » » PROVIDE 


THE MOST EFFICIENT PLATFORM 
ON WHICH TO BURN COAL. . 





AND ARE THE MOST FORWARD STEP SINCE 
THE ADVENT OF THE LOCOMOTIVE 


Over 300,000,000 locomotive miles operation in passenger, freight and 
switching service have established Firebar superiority over round hole, 


slotted and finger grates. 


Less fuel consumption 
Salt line Naval SE Less maintenance 
Less smoke 
Less plugging of flues 
Less time required to dump fires 
Less steam failures 
a Less parts to carry in stock 





: FIREBAR DIVISION OF 


WAUGH EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
Research Laboratory and General Office—DEPEW, N. Y. 


CANADIAN WAUGH EQUIPMENT CO., LTD. MONTREAL, QUE. 








Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


W. F. Turner, president of the Spo- 
kane, Portland & Seattle, with headquarters 
at Portland, Ore., has retired, and Charles 
Donnelly, president of the Northern Pa- 
cific, and W. P. Kenney, president of the 
Great Northern, have been elected presi- 
dent and vice-president respectively of the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle, which is 
owned jointly by the Northern Pacific and 
the Great Northern; these positions on the 
S. P. & S. will be alternated annually 
between presidents of the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific. 


A. D. MacTier, vice-president of the 
Eastern lines of the Canadian Pacific, has 
retired from active service. Mr. Mac- 
Tier was born in Blairgowrie, Scotland, 
on December 27, 1867, and _ received 
his education at Cargilfield, Edinburgh, 
Scotland, and Sedbergh, Yorkshire, Eng- 
land. He entered railroad service in 1887, 
as stenographer in the office of the general 
baggage agent and general superintendent 
of the Canadian Pacific. In 1889, he was 
appointed assistant to superintendent of 
sleeping and dining cars. In 1891, he 
became connected with the stores and fuel 
department, and in 1896, he was appointed 
general baggage agent. In 1899, Mr. 
MacTier was appointed general fuel agent, 
and in 1907 assistant to vice-president. 
In 1913, he became general manager, and 
in 1918, he was elected vice-president, 
Eastern lines, with headquarters at Mon- 
treal, Que., which duties he now relin- 
quishes to retire, and which position will 
be abolished. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


G. M. Betterton, assistant purchasing 
agent on the Southern Pacific, Pacific 
Lines, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
Cal., has been appointed to the newly- 
created position of purchasing agent with 
the same headquarters, in which position 
he will assume the duties of Frank W. 
Taylor, general purchasing agent of the 
Pacific Lines, who will retire effective 
January 1. 

Mr. Taylor has been connected with 


RAILWAY AGE 


railway purchasing and stores work for 
47 years. He was born at Campobello, 
N. B., on August 5, 1867, and entered rail- 
road service in December, 1885, as a chain- 
man on the Union Pacific at Laramie, Wyo. 
After a short period of service in the 
engineering department, he became a clerk 
in the stores department at Laramie and 
was later advanced to chief clerk and to 
division storekeeper at that point and at 
Pocatello, Idaho, on the Oregon Short 
Line. In 1907, Mr. Taylor was promoted 


F. W. Taylor 


to general storekeeper of the Oregon Short 
Line, with headquarters at Pocatello, where 
he remained until 1911, when he was ap- 
pointed general purchasing agent of the 
Pacific Electric, with headquarters at Los 
Angeles, Cal. He was appointed purchas- 
ing agent of the Southern Pacific at San 
Francisco in 1917, which position he held 
until 1930, when he was advanced to 
general purchasing agent. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


Frederick J. Taylor, district engineer 
on the Northern Pacific, with headquarters 
at St. Paul, Minn., will retire, effective 
January 1, after 46 years of continuous 
service with this road. Mr. Taylor was 
born on December 30, 1862, at West Ches- 
ter, Pa., and was educated at Swarthmore 
College. He entered the service of the 
Northern Pacific in June, 1886, as a transit- 
man, and served in various positions in 
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the engineering department until 1903, when 
he was appointed division engineer at Liv- 
ingston, Mont. In 1919, Mr. Taylor was 
advanced to district engineer, with the 
same headquarters, where he remained 
until 1930, when he was transferred to St. 
Paul. 


C. D. MacKintosh, assistant district 
engineer of the Manitoba district and divi- 
sion engineer of the Winnipeg terminals 
of the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters 
at Winnipeg, Man., has been appointed 
division engineer, with headquarters at 
Kenora, Ont., to succeed J. C. Chisholm, 
who has been transferred to Saskatoon, 
Sask., to replace J. V. McNab. As noted 
in the Railway Age of December 24, Mr. 
McNab has been appointed district engi- 
neer of the Saskatchewan district, with 
headquarters at Moose Jaw, Sask., to suc- 
ceed J. R. C. Macredie, deceased. C. H. 
Scott, engineer of water service, with 
headquarters at Winnipeg, has had his 
duties extended to include those of assist- 
ant district engineer of the Manitoba dis- 
trict and division engineer of the Winnipeg 
terminals. 


OPERATING 


G. N. Slade, superintendent of ore op- 
erations for the Northern Pacific at 
Superior, Wis., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Duluth (Minn.) Union 
Depot Company. and assistant superintend- 
ent on the Northern Pacific at Duluth, to 
succeed F. L. Birdsall, who will retire, 
effective January 1, after 36 years of 
service with the Northern Pacific. 


OBITUARY 


L. C. Hartley, who retired in June, 
1931, as chief engineer of the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, died on December 15 
at Chicago. 


W. J. Quinlan, district passenger agent 
of the Canadian National, with head- 
quarters at Winnipeg, Man., died on De- 
cember 14, following a stroke. He was 
49 years of age. 


C. B. Squire, formerly general pas- 
senger agent of the Pennsylvania, died at 
Wilton, Conn., on December 24, at the 
age of 75 years. Prior to his connection 
with the Pennsylvania, Mr. Squire had 
also served as general passenger agent of 
the Santa Fe. 


A Streamlined Rail Motor Car Now Being Tested by the German National Railroad Company 
This new type of rail motor car, which the German Railroads expect to put into service between Berlin and Hamburg during the early part of 1933, 
is said to be capable of attaining a speed of 93 m. p. h. It is now being equipped with two Maybach Diesel motors of 410 hp. each at the Maybach 


Motor Works in Friedrichshafen, Germany, and experi 


runs have 


already been made with one motor. Outwardly, the new car presents an unusual 





appearance; projecting parts have Ween done away with wherever possible to reduce air pressure, running gear has been enclosed almost down to the roadbed, 
and the cont buffers with round, flat faces have been replaced by pointed fenders. 








